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[‘* xoU WILL LIVE AND BE HAPPY, CELESTINE, AND REPAY ME FOR MY CARE OF YOU,'’ MRS. ROSLYN SAID, BRIGHTLY.] 


MY LADY OF THE‘ LAKE. 
+ 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Far away in Australia, at the very moment 
that Guy Forrester was talking to May Dal- 
keith in the summer-house at St. Ormo, a 
very different scene was being enacted. 

In a wretched hovel, which could scarcely 
be said to be furnished, so poor and scanty 
were the actual necessaries of civilised exist- 
ence, lay a young and still handsome woman 
upon a mattress in the corner, and she seemed 
to be qaite alone, 

Hour after hour she rested there, wearily 
tossing from side to side, and ever and anon 
stopping to listen. Suddenly a radiance over- 
spread her features, and the sound of a light 
footstep came nearer and nearer, followed by 
& gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said the faint voice from the 
bed, and a lady entered. 

“Is it safe for you to leave the door un- 


fastened?” she asked, as she paused by the 
rickety deal table, and set down her basket. 

“Quite, Mrs. Roslyn, thank you; there is 
nothing for anyone to steal here, my poverty 
is too well known,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

“Well, I believe you are safe, Celestine; 
no one would be wicked enough surely to hurt 
a gentle creature like you.” 

At her words the sick woman’s soft, dark 
eyes filled with tears, but they were her only 
reply to tne remark of her visitor. 

** And now,” she continued, walking to the 
girl’s side, and kneeling down upon the hard, 
uncovered floor, ‘let me look at you. Are 
you better to-day?” 

‘I don’t think I shall ever be that,’’ she 
answered. ‘And, what is more, I do not 
know that I should care to be, only I do not 
want to go on suffering, and hunger was such 
a hard death to die!" and the trembling lips 
told their own sad tale. 

Mrs. Roslyn took her hand protectingly 
within her own. 





“You are not going to die, Celestine,’’ she 
said, with as e 


firmness in her voice. ‘ You will live and be 
happy, I hope, and yet repay me for my care 
of you.” 

‘Oh! how I wish I could!” she returned, 
with brightening eyes. ‘You have been so 
very, very good to me!”’ > 

‘Do you really think that, I wonder?” said 
Mrs, Roslyn, with a smile about the powerfal 
lines around her singularly well shaped 
mouth. 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I do!” 

She stooped and imprinted a kiss upon the 
forehead of the younger woman. “ 

‘Very well,’ she said, brightly. ‘‘ Now 
you are going to be obedient, and after awhile 
we will talk.” 

Then she pressed the attenuated fingers, 
and, rising from her lowly position, she went 
over to the table; and hey = ge her basket, 
she drew a box beside the bed, and covered it 
with a damask napkin. It was easy to see 
that it was not the first time which these im- 
promptn arrangements had been made, for 
she quickly laid it out with silver, and glass, 

and plate, and knife and fork, as though it 





were a lancheon tray, and then she produced 
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the wing of a chieken, a timy slico of ham, a. 


roll, and a flask of wine. 


The great daak epes watched her move- | 


ments with more than interest, while their 
owner did ber best to hide the;leekief: hunger 
which boteng ed her te2rible position. 

Celestine St. Croix had been very near to 
death's berderland, and would: have cressed 
Oe gee en but for the ¢ffices of a tiny 
cond, 

To this child the loncly woman bad shown 
kindness and affection, and the little one 
learnt to love her, and many hours she would 
sit with her in the desolate room, seeing thie 
articles of furniture going away one by ona, 
and knowing, by the light of poverty, what 
those signs meant. 

_ Celestine bad had a little needlework from 

time to time, bu&she grew too ill to.go and 
see abont it, andilittle by little sheefiaded and 
droped t ti il she teck to her hedf amd: 


tco ill even to epeak to the tiigprerestume-who} 


used to come andesit beside has wpom the: box 
which was nowdoing Cuty form table; wi 
tearfal eves, 

This child hadi no mother, amdi' Ber fathax; 
a rough, untsughté fellow, tooktine Beed’ of 
tale of suffering which his smalfdanghter: 
more than once tried to tell him. 


One day little Mary heard some 


talking, and their mes: attracted her abttenn|} 


tion. 

They were speaking of a lady whom 
called the-+*Good Samaritan,’ and were sayy 
ng bow much real kindness, she-had sh 
to many in that tewa; and.upem hearing 
one of the women was. nowy ta: see hen; 
the chiiid followed, anid watched | enter tha: 
house; woudering,. im am unformed wagy 
whether this good. ited enld ‘help the one; 
friend she had in. theaworld, 

aye waiting: outside: the mgs te 
Sa . woman. away again, an 
thought how she shania like toga eas 
«+ the door, but che wna.afrniad,. 


So sha wert over to. the irom 


railinga im 
f: cut of the house, and. triedite.taok im at thes 


vindow;, Thelamps were lightediwitsin, aud: 
the child heard Mra Roslyn speaking: tw ons 
of her servante ver yy vexy kindly. 

Them she sas down atthe piang, and having 
playedia while, she sang divinely that beentifol 
song “ Theepge), at the window”; and little 
Mary, who had never heard yuck sweet sonods 
before, remuined, with herr brighteyes fixed: 
npon the singer with a vagueidea thas Heaven,. 


of which she had heard at-same. time dimly, |; 


must be inside-thet resamwhere the sweet- 
faced lady made such- tender music, 

The sovg finished, Mrs. Roslyn turned ta 
the window, and saw that the servant:had 
omitted to clore the blind,.and: she:ezose at 
once to doit. She noticed the child clinging to 
the railings ontside and smiled, for the little 
oves of the neighbourhood often came there to 
listen to her. 

Mra, Reelyn did not live ineany very fashion. 
able locality, as she might have done bad ste 
°o elected; bat no one Was better known nor 

better respected in the place than herself. She 
was said to be a widow, and came to the town 
apes arently friendiese, but Mrs. Roslyn was too 
if-reliant a. woman, to starve like poor 
Mademe Celestine St. Croix. 

She wen} to the clergymsn of the finest 
church in the best neighbourhood, and offered 
her services in the choir, and. ber voice was 
soon the general theme of conversation in. the 
town of M She was asked to give lessons, 
and was quickly engeged to sing at concerts 
and oratorio, 

Several managers of opera. companies heard 
of the fame of 3frs. Reelyp, and came to M—— 
to jadgs for themselyes of her, musical and 
vocal powers ; bat none of them could persuade 
her to appear on the stage, and it was in vain 
for any of them to attempt to move the deci- 
sion of & woman like Mrs. Rosalyn, whose will 
was aga rock for firmness. 

Ths society of M@—— moat gladly welcomed 
the accomplished singer wherever her com-! 


ee = — —_— 





ee et nm 





| Peng was attaigabdle, bat that wag not very 
often 

Mrs. Roslyn seemed to think but little of 
those in prosperous circumstances. She was 
noticed to take blue-eyed children in her arms 
with marvellous tenderness, and it was wonder- 
ful how the little: ones were acaee by her 
| presence. Andshe: ‘possessed the same scothing 
| inflaence over those in sickness and in.trauble, 
bat with the-world in general'she was ‘indif- 
ferent and reserved, 

People wondered that the favourite teacher 
and singer, who was making s@mmuch money, 
should live in a small housedmam: unfashion. 
able Reon _" oe peti the. rich 

e wonder at 
Pe ere was no back eee eee ae into 
which Mrs. Roslyn eonld —_—. fect 
eafety. All the suffering Buaw her. 
She never preached to thenn; mmone:had ever 
received a tract from Myse Roeign’s band. 

Whether they were: 
goers, cr had no reli 
them with equal kin amit if ever: she 
‘spoke of sacred obi give 
‘word of hope and Heavenlyloves. 

Mrs. Roslyn’s home, "alihongh emall, was 

§ sheet 


ee ine Tibec! Bevan shes} 
spent bat o rt 
‘80 many to ee 
Ia dress, she had a style-of her-own, andi} 
the material wees: costhy-orchesp, it | 
‘wre al made quite: aly, andi showed: 
‘eff to perfection. the: 
queenly figures 


Mire. Roslyn was am 
ag 





was.darh 
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steeaks, while thees 
ont from the: blackast lashes; the: rest of 


| derest smilen, 2nd yet couid- harden strangely, 
| tao, at am act of inj 

Mes. Roshyn: tooiene-notice whatever of the 
flow of socisty, ner of the-fashions. She 
marked: out her owm patty im life; and passed 
alang.it without the faintestdeviation. She 
hadiievfew reak friends, but very few, im her 
owmstation in theworld, 

Oalling acqusintances she totally declined) 


frivolitien of useless chatter, 
spend it te the best 

human 
oe eaten 


knew what the sorrow was. which ‘ih; 
nor were they liftcly to do eo, for Mrs. Roslyn 
had never been known to speak of her past, 
even to her best friends, and’none‘dered: in+ 
quire into it. 

There was something altogether. impenetra- 
ble in +h: qniet reserve.of the singer, and. a. 
pathos.iu "ner music, which shewed that, how- 
ever much under control was. the spirit, it. 
was alf warmth and fervour within. 

The people of M—— had years since pro-. 
nounced Mrs. Roslymto bea waiking mystery; 
and.accepted-ber aa.she was. 

Little Mary, clinging;to the railings, felta, 
keen sense of disappointment when ‘se singer 
let. down. the venetians: with. a-dirm:. band, 
and great teardrops began. to roll. down 
her cheeks; but the music went on again, 
and the soft. and hesutifal.seng. of ** The 
Requital,” with its sad and pathetic words, 
kept the littie one’s cueenied fixed. She 
could. not be said to comprehend the story 
told. in. the song, but some: of it seemed. to 
reach. her, and when it ceasedishe.continued 
to weep. 

As though drawn by some: demand, upon: |, 


her hands. wanderedaimlesely over ‘the keys; 
until at length she arose, and went-onee more‘ 
to the window; and. there she.could. still see 
the child in the dim.light cuteide; and her 





gon oka sho. toga} Wi 


‘proportions of | 


handsome. aadeabondant,, j 
although touched here ae 


te had no mind to waste her time upon the: } 
Hor life duties were: ta-earm money; and to: 
for the gocd’ of 
ami this: she: 
If « look-of. intense sadness wassometimes:| 
sorpriced. upon the: proud, sweet faces; noone: | 


her sympathy, Mrs, Resyln, moved. uneasily,’ |, 





} cubined cobs reaebell hey etrikicg bome io 
' theatend@rest epot in‘her womanly heart. 
Straightway ehe-walked‘seross the-room, 
down, the passege, and cut at the ball.docr, 
taking, the weeping child by the hanj, 
ske stooped to her level. 
- What is the matter, little one?” she in. 
WEUE-you come in with ms 
and tell me your treuble?”’ 
The words and voice were eviough to'f faspire 
child with confidence, and littie Mary was. 
soon seated upon Mrs. ey 3 knee, and 
her about poor-snffaring Celestine St. Croj 
in the best vcrdtabeemati find 
“ Ta ip your mother-wito:is-ili ?” she asked ; 
“and can yeu take 


metoseeher 2?” 
Mary chock her hea@® sad! ; 
ky, although the isi 
ili — — enn 


religion, snd: to-that she tenociouslgcling in 
the many childish sorrows which! comme: co 


ha eed =~ 
inan awed: takes you: ta tke 


Celestine was stenting from 
Seige = 
= as she gased ~~ 


She pit or oe lowged for atonnhief the 
singer's hand; for a word from: thosq-aweet, 
firm. lips; but shecked naaeer Gianna One 
she: would have coment Benseniay: sie ete 
hed. not beem: typ and it w 
possible to herte. asks charity. Siigooald 
~> but she 


could. 
he stretched..out’ Ker hand! ta hertvisitcr 
with & glad welcome ie her dark’ evens 


“T have. tosBnow you,” 
mured, faimtby; * ‘and T amp eo—so- 
have come!” 

But: fap elit: et Celestine: St. Cteie: was 


sheemmr- 
git you 


CHAPTER VITItl. 
CELESTISW &7. CROIX. 


Bur Mrs. Roslyn required no telling. 
knew at once what the hollow cheeks meant 
the hunery gleam” in the-still beautiful eyes, 
backed by Sas bare surroundings of the com- 
fortless home: 

Still she said nothing to Celestine of her 
poverty, but begging Mary to remain with the 
woman she went to her home, and quickly 
; returned with a me strony 
hot beef tea, and, » tin’ of Brand’s extract of 
meat, knowing well how dangerous it would be 
: to -give the itoveas inher: oust 

starvibg states 

Andihawing-administered: the beef ten, ant 
left the mem® jelly, making Oclestine perm ‘= 
to takedtimi smalb quantities everv-hour, se 
went to seekvher greatest fidiwd:indf ——, Dr. 
Martim; andihe, bawnigsheard hersry with 
_intesesty staxted.off' with ber for Ceivstine » 


wretched home. 

All thas night both the dogter’ and: Mre. 
Rostyn: remained; with :the«well.sigh dyin 
woman, who: would..naddabtediy: have: scx: 
. before many‘hours,yhadnot her-terrible:ccon- 
dition heen so previde inily discovered. 

‘The following morning Dr. Martin: claspet 


Mrs. Roslyn’s hand. 
” he whiepered, ‘and 


a, 


poLe 


“ You:baire 
may now safely leave hem tevattend tayecr 
duties. I-wilbloolviniatroom anti see to ber. 


a 
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You will retarn, I know, when you can. She 
will now probably sleep for hours.” 

So they crept away, and for many days Wrs. 
Roslyn had been bringing Celestine back to 
life by very slow cegrees, not daring really to 
sutiefy the poor cretture’s hunger, bat giving 
her all which it wassafe for her to take. 

And Celestine looked for the coming of Mrs. 
Roselyn as the wateher fer tha morning wel 
comes the san rising in: the Hast. 

She and little Mary were the only bright 
things which bad entered her weary life for 0 
very, very long 

Having arranged Celestine’s dinner bpon the 
box beside the bed, Mra. Rosiyn kuels upon 
the floor, and fed her as though she were still 
2 child, giving her sips of the ruby wine ag 
well; and a faint glow flickered into the pale, 
hollow cheeks, which was followed by « emile 
from Mrs. Roslyn. 

These visits brought a wonderfal warmth 
to the lonely girl’s heart, for Celestine St. 
Croix was but a girl in years still—just five- 
and-twenty—although she was old, indeed, in 


eorrow. 

Still, she had many lonely hours, and i# 
may be wondered at, that, kind ag she was, 
Mra. Roslyn had never once offered to provide 
a nuree for Celestine, but ele instinctively 
knew how she would shrink from the contact 
of a stranger, and the exposure to her of her 
utter poverty, and the charity which was 


being bestowed upon her; and, so judging, she ; 


acted accordingly. 


Assoon as Celestine’s delicate meal wae : 


over, Mrs. Roslyn took possession of the hard 


wooden box fora seat, and sat beside her, the , 


thin hand clasped in hers. 


‘* How can I everthank you for all you have | 
done for me?” inquired Celestine, her dark ; 


eyes raised to her friend's face full of tender- 
ness and gratitude. ‘“And oh! what shall 
I do when you go away to others? Yon 
have 80 many claims upon you, you can- 
not always be thinking of me, ror, dearly 
as I love you, woald i like to. be a burthen to 
you.’ 

“Well! you see lam rot gone yet, Celes- 
tine,”” returned the elder woman with one of 
her rare smiles. “And I may not be so 
easy 10 sbake off as yon seem to think. 


I have been much drawn to you, and I feel | 


a friendship for you more than I ordinarily 
feel for others, even though I may equally 
strive to help them; and real friendship 
is, I take it, a strong and lasting desire 
for the good and happiness of another. 
This I feel for you, Celestine, and 1 cannot 
20 away and leave you here sad and lonely. 
Tell me, how you urs feeling to-day, little 
weman? IfI may judge by your Icoks, you 
are really better.” 

“So lam,” returned the girl, with bright, 
eager eyes; ‘‘I am very much better, Ob! 
you cannot think what good your kind words 
have done me. 
wanted was to die—only it wag so slow anti so 
piinfoul—that wasail I wanted. Butnow you 
nave given me the desire to live. for you tell 
me Lam your friend; and, dear Mrs. Rosalyn, 
I bave not one besides in ali the world,’ and 
tears came into her eyes and dimmed them. 

“What! not little Mary?’ asked Mrs. 
Roslyn. 

* Ah! poor child—yee. Iamvery fond of 
her, but she cannot understand my trouble, or 
the aching of my heart, though'yow do, I am 
quite sars that-you do, dear friend.” 

‘* Yas, I do, Celestine, because 1 have enffered 
ovyself, and that alone gives ua both » feeling 
cf fellowship, does is noe?” 

“Ab! it does, indeed; and I am so eorry 
that trouble.has reached you too; and she 
placed her second frail hand upon the well- 
moulded one of Mrs, Rosiyn, whitch bespoke 
power in every line and movement, although 
iT mast be admitted that it wes small and: 
feminine, and its touch was one of tendernees 
und com pagsioa. 

“Don's think sbheot me,’’ repied Mes. 
Roslsrr, the lines about ber meatier nerdening 
“Isis when trouble is new that we ficd it 





I was co terribly lonely; sill ; 


unbearable. I am used to mine now—I have 
borne it so long—but Celestine, yours is newer. 
Let me help you if I can.” 

‘It is five years old,” she replied, a flush of 
excitement lighting up her. face,” and how I 
have lived ever eince J} don't know. For two 
years I was so intensely happy, so: unutter- 
ably content with my life. It waslike one long 
pleasant dream. Then the awakening came! 
Ob! dear Mrs. Roslyn, think what it was, 
think whatI felt, when I lost him.” And she 
turned her great. tear-laden agonized eyes up 
to the elder woman's, while the white lips 
trembled piteously. 

‘Lost him! He died then!” said Mrs. 
Roslyn, in sympathetic tenes, 

“I think I would rather have known that 
than bear the cruel uncertainty I have done 
during the last five years,’ returned the girl 
with suppressed emotion, ‘but he waa well 
when I saw him last’; quite, quite well.” 

“* And where was that?”’ 

“At Naples; he changed} while we were 
there, and he told me he was in trouble, and 
that he would be obliged to leave mo for a 
time. He went, and I have never, never eeen 
him since.” 

‘“‘ Nor heard cf him?” 

**Oh, yes, I bave heard from him, or T 
shonld not be here. Six months after he left 
me I received a letter from him, written from 
this town, where he told.me he was then resid- 
ing and doing well, and he eaid he had taken 
| & passage for me in a sa#iling-vessel to come 
out to him, giving me full directions. 
| ‘T bad sold cff everything of value I pos. 
sessed to support myself during these six 
, months of waiting, but I had retained his 
gifts, and with thete treasured relics and the 
few clothes I had left, I sailed for Australia 
_ inthe ship in which my passage hed been 
taken, following out the directions he had 
given me to the letter, with a joyous heart, for 
he was my all! 

“*T had no eneelsein the world, and I loved 
him with my whole soul, implicitly believing 
in his promise to meet the ship on mry arrival 
' and take me to my home. 

“The captain had bat few passengers on 
board—he was carrying’ a cargo to the Anti- 
podes, not human beings—but he had been 
asked to bring me as a passenger, and he ‘had 
; consented, 

“He was very kind to me in his rough and 
nautical fashion, poor man; and the more so 
when the vessel came into port and was un- 
laden, and no one came to meet me. He al- 
lowed me to remain on board till the ship 
sailed again, and becanse I had no money he 
lent me some to bring me here to my home. 

‘“T have never been able to pay that money 
back, dear Mre. Roslyn,” she continued, re- 
gretfoliy. ‘* When I reached this town I couid 
| find no such address as that which had been 
| given me, 

““T went to oneor two clergymen for advice, 
and to the police authorities, but they all 
seemed to- regard me with suspicion—my 
foreign accent alone seemed to make me 
enemies. 

“I was in the deepest distress. Here I was 
in an unknown land, a stranger und alone. 
1 had no money to carry me back, neither had 
Ia home to go to; ner friends to whom to 
epply for assistarce. 

** Moreover, I thonght it would be better to 
remain as near as possible to ithe address he 
had given me; £0 with a sad heart I sold the 
locket he gave me, from which I took out his 
pictnre and hie hair, and I haunted the docks 
aud the post-office. 

“Bat be never came, nor has he written. 
One by one his presents were sold, till I came 
to the last; then is seemed as though famine 
stared me in the face! 

‘*J had to seek a cheaper room, and I ob- 
tained a little needlework from # shop in the 
town ; and:so I have existed for five years, till 
my health entirely gave way, and at xs I 
wee qoite usable te work. I have teld you 








you make of is, 


my hestory, dear® Mra. Roslen; tell me what | 
j must be no secrets between ue. 


“Shall I ever see him again? Heaven 
knows how dear he was to me, and that FE 
would bave borne any tronble by his size, anc 
would have followed him to the world’s end. 
Ol! dear friend,’ she continued, excitedly, 
‘* tell me, is he dead ? or do you think that we 
shall meet again? Where can hehe if hs hae 
taken five years to find me?” and her thin 
hand clatched that of Mra. Roslyn conval- 
sively. 

“Did he care for you very much, Celes- 
tine ?’’ she asked, with a saddened inflexion of 
Voice. 

‘““T was bis world,” she answered, ‘even as 
: he was mine!’ Her eyes lit up with » won- 
Gerful light. ‘And we were very happy for 
two years after our marriage, till my bue- 
band’s troubles came, He seemed to alter 
then.” 

Mas. Roslyn eat inthonghtful silence. She 
felt truly sorry for the poor young alien, s0 
far from ber native land, with no friend save 
herself to help her. With her knowledges of 
the world, she firmly believed that Celestine's 
hueband had not been so fond of her as she 
imagined, and that he had, in truth, deserted 
her for ever; but she had not the heart to 
tell her so. 

After a long pause, during which the French 
girl watched her face with anxious eyes, Mrs. 
Roslyn turned to her with wouderful kinduess 
expressed in every feature. 

‘‘ Celestine,” she said gently, “ I eannos offer 

an opinion, but beth you and the man you 
appear to love still, are in Higher hands, and, 
if he lives He may see fit to bring yon together 
again; bat, child, there are many chances 
against it, and my advice to you is not to 
waste your precious life in pining and poverty. 
Give me full particulars on paper, and if I can 
gain any information of Mr. St, Croix. or his 
whereabouts, be sure I willdo so, For the 
rest, get well, child, and I must find some con- 
genial. occupation for you. Needlework at 
starvation wages is too hard a life for you ; 
} you must nos think of it again, Monsieur S-. 
! Croix is, I suppose, French like yourself?” 
i she added, in an interrogatory manner. 
} 1 donot know, but I think not,” answered 
| Celestine, with hesitation, ‘‘ He spoke our 
! language fluently, yet not quite with our 
| gecent. Henri called himselt French, bus | 
| think he really was not!” 

“Ah!” gaid Mrs. Roslyn, thoughtfuily. 
‘“Why should he deceive you, Celestine? 
You must show me his likeness! You have 
ig¢etill, have you not?" 

‘Oh, yes!” replied the girl, and drawios 
® email packet from under her pillow, zehe 
placed it in her friend’s hands, 











CHAPTER IX. 
LADY DALKEITH’S PORTRAIT. 


May Daxxettn Jaid her paint-braah aside. 
and stretching oué her hand she clasped th« 
of Guy Forrester, and threw’her arm ubous 
his neck with loving confidence, looking i»e 
while into his handsome face. 

“Guy,” she said, ‘I have been thiakiog a 
great deal. abont the ‘Gipsy.’ She looks s: 
pathetic. She must, I am sare, have a history 
and I want you to tell is to me, dear.” 

Thore was & pause before he answered her. 
and an expression of anything bat pleasure 
passed over his featnres. . 

“Don't you think May, that even if thr 
lady has a history, which I do not admis, thx’ 
it ig most onlikely that I should be aware o: 
it; and should I even chance to:be so, do yor 
consider that it would be an act of honoar 
reveal it even te you?” he asked, a little scorn - 
fally. 

May flushed and suddenly withdrew k+r 
hand. 

“{ think you know that I should be +t 
last person in the worid to suggest your doin.” 
anything dishonorable,” she replied, warms 
“tbat if 1 am to be your wife, Guy, thers 
There car 
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#a no real love where they exist, and nothing 
jess will satisfy my heart, so I consider I 
have the right to ask what she was to you. 
If only a friend to whom you showed kindness, 
then she shall be mine too; but I want to 
know, Guy. I do really.” 

And she looked at him earnestly, and with 
an expression of decision which he had never 
seen in her before, Fora moment he had no 
answer ready; then he broke into a merry 
peal of laughter, and caught her impetuously 
en his arms. 

‘* Jealous, I declare, my sweet young recluse 
of St. Ormo, my.‘ Lady of the Lake’! Has 
that green-eyed monster penetrated into even 
this sunny out-of-the-world region? Send 
him away, Hawthorn. He will eat up all the 
eweet peeping buds of promise, and the tender 
green leaves of contentment, and turn your 
paradise into a wilderness. Have nothing to 
do with him, little woman! ’’ and he looked 
deep down into the forget-me-not eyes. 

Bat this time May Dalkeith was not to be 
wheedled. 

She had made up her mind to hear fall 
particulars of that beautiful haunting face, 
and she did not mean to let Guy turn her 
aside from it. 

In fact, the idea that he was trying to do so 
made her cling to it the more tenaciously ; 
for although May was loving and gentle, she 
still had inherited a very strong will from 
both her parents. 

The artist now saw the first glimpse of it, 
and he was far too clever a tactician to 
attempt to combat her expressed wish, as Sir 
Roger would have done one raised in oppo- 
sition to his own. 

Guy Forrester’s aim was to lead her away 
from the subject, and leave her to forget it, 
and with nine natures out of ten hia plan 
would have succeeded. 

‘Well, well, little one, I will forgive you,” 


he said, generously, throwing the blame thus | 


apon her in his most airy fashion. ‘“ But I 
thought your doctrine was that which can be 
expressed in a well-known quotation, ‘ Trust 
me all in all or not at all.’ Jealousy never 
drew two people nearer yet, believe me. But 
now we will drop the subject. Do you re- 
member my promise to you last night?” 

“Of course I do. You said you would 
give me a picture. Have you really brought 
it, Gay?” 

‘“‘Come and see,” he replied, with one of 


his most telling smiles, as he linked his hand | 
through her arm, and turned her away from | 


the sight of Gipsy’s face. 
“Tt is a shame to remain in this dall little 


arbour when there is such glorious sunshine | 


to bask in! My presené to you isin the punt, 
Hawthorn. Will you come on board and in- 
spect it, and give your verdict upon its merits 
or demerits ? ” 

And he led her gently down the winding 
path, throagh the flowers and shrubs, to the 
edge of the lake; and drawing the punt quite 
close to the landing-stone he assisted her in, 
and having got out the cushion from the box 
where it was kept, he arranged it for her com- 
fort, and very quickly settled her down. 

That done, he raised the pole and propelled 
the boat with the same easy grace which she 
had noticed in his movements upon the very 
tirat occasion of her seeing him. 

Saddenly he turned and looked at her. 

‘* Hawthorn, I shall have to offer you that 
proverbial penny,'' he laughed. “I have a 
silver one on my chain,” and as he spoke he 
drew a cluster of coins from hia pocket, and 
held them up in her view, and she noticed 
that among them there was a tiny golden 
hand, such as are used in Spain for betrothal 
pledges, two being sold on one ring, to be 
divided by the happy lovers. 

‘‘Guy, who gave you that?” she asked, her 
@aze intently fized upcn it. 

‘‘What, the penny? I really cannot say. 
I have had it from my boyhood.” 

“No, no, the golden hand—the Spanish 
engagem'ni p'elss!’’ she answered, im- 
patiently. 
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A hot flash overspread his face, and, dying 
out, left him pale. 

‘‘T have had that from boyhood also,” he 
rejoined, with affected nonchalance. “It 
may have been given me by one of my early 
sweethearts; it is impossible for me to tell 
you which, bué sure I am I never numbered a 
sefiorita among that favoured few,” and he 
broke out into the old song: 


**T was merry, I was merry 
When my litte lovers came, 
With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new-invented game.” 


Bat May's voice stopped him. 

‘““Who was the donor, Guy?” she per- 
sisted. 

‘* Non mi ricordo,” he returned, with a smile. 
‘You must not expect me to remember such 
absurd trifles.’’ 

Bilenoce fell between them, and he lifted the 
pole once more and took the punt straight out 
into the middle of the lake, and sat down 
upon the seat in front of vr. 

‘If you have quite finished your little game 
of c:oss questions and crooked answers, Haw- 
thorn, I should like to show you what I have 
for you!" he said, letting his powerful eyes 
rest upon her. 

They influenced her, as they always did; 
making her young heart stir and flatter, and 
the tender flash he knew so well to rise upon 
the fair cheek. 

“Now we are going to be friends again, 
darling | '’ he whispered, softly, and, changing 
his position.to the cushion beside her, he 
slipped his arm about her slim waist, and 
drew her head down upon his breast. 

She rested there very quietly; a look of 
contentment coming into the tender blue eyes. 

“Do you love me, Hawthorn?” he said, 
softly. ‘Do you love me enough to trust me 
all in all, as I do you?” 

She nestled to his side a little closer, and he 
stooped and kissed her innocent young lips, 
till the sweet fave glowed rosy red; then he 
gently disengaged himself from her, and, 
leaning forward, he drew towards him a large- 


| sized package, which was evidently a framed 
| picture, wrapped in strong brown paper. 


“ Would you like to uofasten it?” he asked, 
smiling at her. ‘‘Ah! I thought so! Now, 
let me see, are you of a frugal mind, like Mrs. 


| Johnny Gilpin? Will you undo all the knots 


in this delightfal piece of whipcord, or will 
you accept the services of my knife?” 

“Oh! the knife, certainly. Guy, do be 
quick!” she laughed, merrily, the face of 
Gipsy and the golden hand forgotten, as she 
began at the knots with her fingera. 

“.What, going in for the frugal, after all?” 
he inquired. 

“I must do something ; you're so long!” 
she complained, mischievoualy. 

‘I wont contradict you,’ he returned, his 
dark eyes fixed on her dancing blue ones; and 


the thought came to him that he would like | 


May to always look like that. He held the 
penknife above his head out of her reach. 

‘‘ What will you give me for it?” he asked, 
suggestively, and May answered him with de- 
mureness; for all that the azare eyes were 
eloquent with fun. 

“IT would thank you ia my best English,” 
she replied, tormentingly, and he thereupon 
returned the knife to his pocket. ‘‘Oa! you 
wretch!'’ she cried, making adive at him, 
but too late. 

He smiled at her triamphantly. 

*‘ What will you give me for it, Hawthorn?” 
he asked again, in that dangerously soft voice 
of his. 

The red lips were raised at once to his. 

** Will that do?” she inquired, half shyly. 

“‘Excellently,” he laughed, as he stooped 
and kissed them. 

‘* You have offered the right currency now ; 
the price is the correct one, and the coin rings 
true,” and he merrily handed the knife to her. 

She seized upon it eagerly, and snip went 
the cord in all directions, as quickly as she 


could cutit; and crample went the paper as. 
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she hastily threw it back, bat only another 
layer of white met her view, and lying upon i; 
was Guy Forrester’s card, on which wag 
written in his own handwriting, “A first 
offering of love to Hawthorn.”’ And on a sheet 
of paper was copied out the words of the song 
she was singing when first he saw her and 
heard her voice. 


**Tell me, oh ! tell me, Rose of the morn, 
What whispers the dew, the dew on thy 
breast?” &c. &c. &c. 


She lifted her eyes fall of softness to his, 
and full of love. 

‘You remember when I heard that song, 
Hawthorn?’ he asked. 

*« And how you continued it,” she returned, 
with emotion. ‘ How could I forgetit, Guy?” 

* Keep those lines then, May, and you never 
will) They were our introduction: not a 
sufficiently formal one to please Sir Roger, I 
daresay, but one that brought our hearis to. 
gether, as our two names pronounced in his 
stiff tones never could have done.” 

‘How do you know that they are stiff, 
Guy?" she asked, with a smile of amase- 
ment. 

‘“*I have heard so,” he returned. ‘‘ There are 
people ia the world who remember him. Lord 
Rangor does.” 

‘I suppose Lord Rangor is an old man, 
then?” she remarked. 

“Old! not a bitof it. His age is about 
thirty-five—not more, but he reoollects your 
parents perfectly.” 

** Both of them ?”’ she enquired, eagerly. 

* Yes, both. In fact, I may say that he was 
very fond of your mother in his own fashion. 
Boys are afflicted with calf-love often, you 
know ; bat I don’t ys he ever ventured 
to tell her so, either before her marriage or 
after; for Lady Dalkeith had, I understand, 
@ very queenly way with her. I am quite sure 
of one thing, he thinks there never was any 
other woman like her, and it was he who lens 
me her photograph.” 

Then he stopped, not wishing to let out 
the secret of his yift before May should look 
at it. 

‘Guy, if he liked my mother so much,” she 
said, eagerly, ‘‘ no doubt he has kept up some 
sort of friendship with her. Surely he can tell 
me whether she is dead or alive?” and she 
raised her earnest eyes inquiringly to his face. 

For one moment his eyes drooped—only one ; 
then he took her hand soothingly within his 
own. 

** He does not know, May, darling. I have 
asked,” he replied, in low accanta. 

“Gay, I have heard that she still lives!" 
she cried, excitedly, ‘‘and I must learn the 
truth!” 

“Why not ask your father?” he said, 
watching her attentively. 

‘Ah! why not! Iwilldoso,Guy. I had 
made up my mind to do that this morning. I 
am too old to be pat aside now; he will find 
i that he must tell me the truth !”’ and that look 
of decision settled upon May Dalkeith’'s face 
‘and hardened it. 

Guy Forrester did not much like these 
moods. He thought they would be a little 
‘uncomfortable in a wife; so he stretched out 
his band and uncovered the picture, almost 
before May had noticed his action. 

Then her gaze fell fall upon the beantifal, 
proud, sweet face, with its deep blue eyes and 
black-fringed lashes and refined features, and 
was riveted upon it—absolutely riveted. It 
was a life-like portrait of what Lady Dalkeith 
was before her marriage, before the lines of 
sorrow and disappointment had somewhat 
altered her. 

It was the same face which May could re- 
member leaning over her in her very early 
childhood ; and the wondrously sweet mouth 
seemed now to smile back at her, jast as it 
did then; the beautifal eyes to look tenderly 
into her own. 

It was a long time before May raised her 
own from the picture, when she did go they 
were soft with unshed tears. 
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“I need not ask who it is, Guy,” she said, 
gratefally. “I know it is my darling mother. 
And oh! Gay, how can I ever thank you for 
painting such an exquisite picture for me? 
And if after all she lives, think of my joy when 
I meet her!” 

The artist laid his hand upon her arm. 

**Don't be too hopefal, May,” he said, in 
his gentle way. “It is true that Lady Dal- 
keith did live for some time after your fatber 
separated from her, and all the world cried 
shame upon him for the act; bat if you ask 
him now, I feel sure that he will tell you she 
is dead! ”’ he said slowly, and with emphasis. 

May regarded him with wide-open horrified 


eyes. 
“ Oh, Guy, how cruel!” she cried, clasping 
her hands together in her distress. ‘‘ How 
cruel! I shali never feel that I can love papa 
again |" 
(To be continued.) 








JUDITH. 


—i0i— 
CHAPTER XXXII.—(continued.) 


Jousson’s eyes glowed like fire as they 
rested on Judith’s pale, proud face, and his 
voice grew very soft and very persuasive as 
he spoke again. 

‘* Then let me try promises instead. Now 
that we are alone, I need not attempt to deny 
your accusations of the other day. I have 
done all that you suspected, and worse; but I 
will atone. I will restore to your father the 
fortune, the good name, of which I robbed him. 
I will relax my hold on Julius Sherston if you 
desire it ; and even then I shall be rich enough 
to give you every luxury you could wish, more 
than youask! You shall be my queen, I your 
humblest slave; happy if by my moat 
strenuous efforts to please I can earn a smile. 
or word of thanks!” 

That each sentence came straight from his 
heart, and was honestly intended, conld not 
be doubted ; but Judith's loathing for the man 
was too deeply rooted to be easily overcome. 

She was not in the least touched by his 
emotion, certainly not turned by it from her 
first decision. 

“IT would not marry you to save myself 
from starvation !"’ she declared, in clear, cool 
tones. 

‘* And to starvation it may come, though you 
do not realise it now. You are utterly power- 
less to stand against the tide of public opinion 
which is running s0 strongly against you! I 
doubt if they will let you remain in this hotel. 
Iam certain that no one else will accept your 
services in any capacity whatever. Through 
the length and breadth of the Panjaub you 
are—and will remain—a marked woman! ’’ 

Strong as was her courage, firm as was her 
determination not to show any sign of weak- 
ness, at least to him, she could noé conceal 
the fact that she was wounded to the very 
quick. 

Being a woman, and naturally sensitive to 
thought of shame, every feeling of delicacy was 
outraged by his words, and she could not con- 
trol a violent, convulsive shudder. 

** Besides,’’ he went on, remorselessly, ‘* you 
are entirely without resources, without money, 
or anything you can turn into money.” 

‘*For that you are responsible! Do you 
fancy I did not guess at whose bidding I was 
robbed, and why ?” she cried, impulsively. 

Not attempting to reiute the accusation, he 
took up his hat from the table where he had 
laid is, and moved towards the door. 

** Remember,” he said, impressively, “that 
Iam always at your service, always ready to 
orgive, to forget everything but my love for 
you, which is unalterable! That at last you 
will come to me Iam sure; and I want yot 
to know that when you do, the past will be 
blotted out, the future shall be all yours to do 
with what you please. You shall never re- 
pent I won you—thongh against your will.” 





She had been standing throughout the in- 
terview, and stood still long after he left her, 
her limbs and features rigid, her heart chilled 
by all that he bad said, most of all by his last 
speech, 

Was it possible that it contained any likeli- 
hood, any trath, that he could steal from her 
all strength of mind, and capability of inde- 
pendent choice, as he had stolen her less valu- 
able possessions ? 

Would she be forced against her own voli- 
tion te tarn to him for help, he conquering 
her obstinate aversion by the hidden force of 
some inflaence it would be impossible for her 
to resist ? 

She remembered at that moment much 
that Mrs. Scott-Courtney had told her of the 
wonderfal results obtained, by animal magnet- 
ism she had called it, and had expressed a 
belief that there were no limits to its strange 
compelling power. 

That reminded her that, effusive as that lady 
had been at first, latterly she had rather 
seemed to avoid her society than seek is; and 
that the civilian’s wife had looked hot and 
a ea the last time she had addressed 

er. 

Tnough the cessation of their amenities had 
been a relief to her at the time it distressed 
her now, as she could only put it down to the 
fact that. they had heard these reports, and 
believed them. 

Bat what troubled her most to remember 
was the fact that the men who were staying 
in the hotel had also changed their demean- 
our. . 

They werea little less deferential, more im- 
pressive, more confident ; and only the day 
before she had to rebuke what she had re- 
garded as a boyish impertinence, and on that 
account subsequently pardoned. 

Her eyes were opened now, and she saw 
clearly what is all meant—why the men were 
more familiar, and the women less so, hot 
tears of shame making everything dim for a 
moment—but she brushed them resolutely 
away. 

However cruel her fate, no grieving could 
improve the position of affairs, nor make it 
less unbearably galling to her pride. 

She must act now, and act promptly. 

Opening the door, she told a kitmatghar, 
who was passing, to let the mistress of the 
hotel know she wished to speak to her; and 
in a shorter time than she had anticipated 
Mrs. Long stood before her, a slightly strained 
expression on her generally pleasant face. 

Judith tried to persuade herself that it was 
only imagination that her manner was stiffer 
than usual, and the smile which she greeted 
her a forced one, 

‘*I¢ was very good of you to come to me at 
once. I want your help. I don’t know what 
I shonld have done had it not been for your 
kindness. I am terribly friendless |” 

“That is an unfortunate position for a 
young lady like yourself, 80 beautifal, so un- 
common-looking—if you will forgive my rade- 
ness in mentioning it.” 

‘*T am beginning to see that ; to understand 
that things cannot go on like this. I must go 
home, back to England, and as a first step had 
better telegraph for the money to pay my 
passage. Will you lend me sufficient to do 


The landlady hesitated a moment. It was 
in her heart to offer the whole amount 
necessary to see her safe with her family, 
removed from further temptation, but a 
prudential thought restrained her. 

If half that she had heard against this 
beautiful winsome creature were true, there 
might be more to learn to her discredit. She 
did not dare to risk the money, her own 
affairs not being in a too flourishing condition. 

The compunction she felt in restraining her 
first generous impulse caused her to answer 
more cordially ,— ° 

‘‘You are welcome to the amount of the 
telegram, Miss Holt. If you will write it out 
I will send it off at once.”’ 

A form was found and carefally filled in, 





that Mr. Holt might neither feel unduly 
alarmed, nor yet underate the danger and un- 
pleasantness of his danghter’s position. 

Only some days after it had been despatched 
did Judith begin to fear, whether, in her de- 
sire to spare him anxiety, she had not been 
too vague, too regardless of her own pressing 
necessity for help. 

No such doubts disturbed her then. She 
felt brighter in spirits than she had dons for 
days as she finished her message and folded 
it in two. 

When offered to her, Mrs. Long did not at 
once take it, but stood fidgetting nervously 
with the lace on her collarette and cleared 
her throat as though she meant to speak. 

“Tg there anything else I ought to do?’ 
asked Judith, 

“It is very unpleasant for me to have to 
say, miss, but ——”’ 

‘If it is the money I owe you, do not be 
afraid, Mrs. Long. All that will be repaid. 
If it were only that. I do not know how I 
can ever return your kindness.” 

The landlady gave a great gulp as though 
something were impeding her speech. 

Her face was crimson as she answered 
quickly, — 

‘Don't speak of that, miss, I beg. If it 
were only myself concerned, you might stay 
as long as you like, and I’d never bother 
about the money either. But you see this 
hotel is my livelihood; my husband and the 
children are dependent on it as well as me. 
The fact is, the other ladies have got some- 
thing against you, and insist on my sending 
you away.” 

She never looked in the girl’s direction as 
she spoke. With instinctive delicacy she 
turned her head away altogether lest Judith 
might imagine she was observed ; but the 
hopelessness in the voice struck her with 
sharp pain as the question came,— ‘ 

‘** Do you wish me to go at once—to-day ?"’ 

‘* No, indeed,” she protested, eagerly. ‘1’d 
not listen to such a thing for a moment. You 
might get an answer to your telegram to- 
morrow; but it would take quite a week for 
you to get the money from anywhere and to 
arrange yout departure. No; for one week 
longer you shall stay if I lose every customer 
—which I shan’t all the same, for they know 
when they’re well off, and mine is the only 
decent hotel in Jaalpore—though I gay it as 
shouldn’t.” 

‘*You have made me very comfortable I 
know; but I should never forgive myself if I 
harmed you in return, Let me go—but where 
am I to go?” she broke out, wildly. 

Mrs, Long took her hand in both of hers, 
patting it kindly. : 

‘‘ There, there, don’t fret, my dear. It will 
all come right in the end, and you shall stay 
here the next week in spite of everyone, or 
my name’s not Mary Long.” 

And with the comfort contained in this 
assurance Judith had perforce to be content. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROUSED TO ACTION. 


Wuaen three or four days passed, and no 
answer came to her telegram, and no letters 
by the English mail, matters assumed a still 
more serious aspect. Mrs. Soott-Courtney 
and the wife of the young civilian no longer 
honoured Judith by even a curt nod; while 
the men, though almost ignoring her pre- 
sence when the other ladies were there, in 
private made effasive offers of assistance, all 
of which were most sammarily and indig- 
nantly rejected. It wad also evident that 
Mra. Long was growing suspicious, and 
inclinéd to doubt her own wisdom in throw- 
ing good money after bad. 

She was beginning to think it would be an 
advan to herself when the week was over 
and Judith gone, even if she never received a 
farthing in return for her outlay. ; 

At this juncture, and when her spirits were 
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at the lowest ebb, one of Jadith’s friends 
came forward to help her. 

She had been ont for a walk, choosing the 
dusk that she might not be recognised by. any- 
one who had known her bofore these misfor- 
tnues fell upon her; and as she passed along 
a road that led into the Mali, a carriage 
driven by, so close. that some of the mud 
thrown up by. the wheels bad been splashed 
on to her frock, 

The occupants of the carriage never saw 
her as she moved along under the shadow of 
some trees, but she saw them plainly—Mrs. 
Hare, leaning back among the cushions, the 
same false smile on her lips and in her eyes, 
while leaning over her with an sir of unntser- 
able devotion was Lawrence §é. Quentin. 

The next moment they had passed, and 
Judith was left walking on alone, an amused 
expression on her face, and no trace of bitter- 
nees in her heart. Her late experience had 
ehown her how shallow had been her liking 
for the handsome young lancer, as shallow as 
bis transient passion for herself, with no 





power to strengthen nor to console her ia all | 


she had been fated to endare., 


She could:only wonder at her former weak- 
ness and indecision, regretting the wasted 
feelings that had been roused—yet noi alto- 
gether wasted since they had given her 
depth and breadth of feeling, taught her 
wisdom, 

She wondered why, at that very moment, 
when it was shown her how delusive and how 
fruitless love might be, that her thoughte 
turned to another lover, who with no hope had 
remained true, and would be, she believed, 
faithful te the end. The love he offered had 
been very worthy her acceptance, yet she had 
rejected it, bidden him chasten it, change it 
into a passionless friendship. And this he 
had probably done ere this, succeeding in a 
very difficult task, just when failure would 
have been infinitely sweeter to her who had 
imposed it. 

lf only Avon were here how brightened 
everything would be, she told herself; and a 
look of yearning fondness came into her eyes 
which would have told a welcome story to him 
whom it most concerned. Pity it is that such 
awakenings so often come too late, The pity 
of it, indeed. 

Then it was, with these thoughts roneed and 
ranning riot in her breast, she reached her 
own comfortless room in the hotel, and there 
on the table found a letter. 

Opening it and turning to see the signature, 
ehe found it to be from Colonel Lea-Creagh ; 


laughed at so often and despised should be the 
only ons to come forward in her trouble. 
The letter began in somewhat stilted style :— 


‘‘Dzan Miss Hort,—Although I thought I 
had schooled myself to believe that your path 
and mine must run for ever not parallel, but 
apart and in different directions, I cannot 
stand aside and see with undisturbed com- 
posure the distress you have been, and must 
be suffering still. 

“Tt was a matter for wonder to me that 
Lady Sherston shonld have. thought herself 
justified in throwing off her undoubted respon- 
sibility ag regards yourself, whatever reason 
or fancied reason she may have had for doing 


80; but women have strong views on all these | 
subjects, and it is hard for us to say how far | 
they may be wrong, we judging from a lower, | 


if a broader, standard point, 

‘Bat however this may be, whether you 
have been to blame or no, I have cared for 
you too sincerely not to wish to help you in 
this emergency ; and-I would have gone to you 
at once to offer my services. had I not felt 
assured that a man’s interference under the 
circumstances would only do you harm. 

‘It is. for the same reason, that people may 


4 





have no farther cause fer scanda},, co far. as.: 


you axe concerned, that: L write this now, and 


do not visit you in person. Nonam I writing | 
vaguely. I believe I can render material | 





assistance if you will anthorice me to act on 
your behalf. 

‘This morning Mr. Sherston’s Madrasse 
bearer came, and informed me that he had 
strong reacons to suspect a fellow-servant—an 
ayah—of complicity in the theft practised on 
you abouts fortnight ago. He declares she 
waa not the prime mover, but a tool in the 
hands of some one whom he more than hints 
holds the position of a gentleman, and there- 
fore was presumably not actuated by greed. 

‘In point of fact, he deolares it was a 

inst you, and that he can help to elucidate 
what at present.seems so mysterious. Appa- 
rently he has some great liking for yourself, 
or else hatred for the persone against whom 
he is endeavouring to prove the guilt. 

‘In any case, natives being proverbially 
untrustworthy, I did not care to move in the 
matter without your sanction, and now have 
only to assure you with what pleasure I will 
take your instructions and carry them out; 
also, as LT hear you are in. present: need of 
pecuniary assistance, I venture to add the 
request that you will honour me by allowing 
me to be your banker until other arrangements 
can be made, I should be very grateful for 
this mark of your eateem, 

‘‘ And now, dear Miss Holt, I must end this 
letter, which, long as ié is, has not expressed 
one-half of what 1 feel. Iam sure everything 
seems very dark and hopeless to you just now, 
but most troubles are merely transient. You 
are very young, very beautiful, and to such as 
you temptations come thick and fast. The 
past is past, and will not always be remem- 
bered against you. Believe me there is 
nothing that by quit patience cannot be lived 
down,—I am your faithful well-wisher, 

** Josepn Lra-Creacu.” 


Judith read the letter to the end, then 
crushed it deliberately in her hand, feeling nc 
anger, only a sort of hopelees disgust with her 
fate as it was then. 

Notwithstanding the kindly feeling therein 
expressed, nothing had caused her euch keen 
pain since Winifred's death as this well-meant 
offer of help. So clearly was it shown to her 
that the writer bad believed all. he had heard, 
and only attempted to stand by her still from 
a sense of loyalty, a feeling that having loved 
ones, he could not desers her in this dire 
necessity. 

She tried to reason on the subject calmly, 
to plead on his behalf, that he was no longer 
young, and had learnt to distrust firat im- 
pressions and outward. appearances, having 


and sighed a little to thiok that he ehe had | Probably been often deceived. by them, and 


n taught, by bitter experience, that the 
evil is a more likely solution of any problem 
than the good, 

A man at his period of life—so she had read 
and been told—was more likely to think the 
worst of women than: the: best, 
alin guanlig on tinned er aaeartiom: 

ing ually or di . by some Pp 
shock, his mind would naturally incline to 
the other extreme, and this. stage would pro- 
bably last longer than the firat, there being 
so much to strengthen him in. his unbelief in 
the society in which.at present he was thrown. 

By-and-by it would be differentagain. He 
would marry a nice wife or gain some aweet, 
pure-minded woman as his friend, in either of 
which casea he would revert to his first 
opinions, the strong: bias a good man always 
has to believe every woman better than him. 


self. 

So she told herself, trying. to scothe her 
strong excitement, but without any very great 
success, 

The more she considered the matter the 
fiexoer became her resentment against the. 
author of all. thie mi man who, 
professing to love her, had worked her all this 
harm, with. the intention of driving her to 
extremities, so that she might not. beable to 
reject his suit. 

Hitherta she had contented. herself with: 
remaining on the defensive, meeting his re. 





peated attacks with a quiet, if scornfal, de 


fiance. Now, for the firat time, she began to 
think of reprisals, of fighting for her own 
sake, for her own good name-as well as her 
father's, and of the fortune of which he had 
been robbed. 

To do this she must carry the war into ihe 
enemy’s country, and though realising her 
own powerlessness, standing ag-she did alone, 
with the hand of every man against her, she 
yet remained determined and undaunted. 

Plenty of spirit she had always possessed ; 


plot |} it bad only required rousing, having been 


ralysed for the time by the string of. miz- 
ortunes whieh had beseét her; bat Lea- 
Creagh's letter had given. her the required 
stimulus, and for thie she was gratefui, 
though it did violence to her pride to answer 
it in a friendly epirit, as she ultimately deter- 
mised to do, in pursuanes of her plans, 

Her note was very brief and to the purpose. 

“Drar Coronen Tia - Crztacu, — Many 
thanks for your kind offer, of which I am glad 
to avail myself. I, too, have reason to believe 
that the robbery was a planned thing, and 
that though the actual thief was the ayah 
who used to waif on Miss Sherstone and on 
me, the prime mover in*#fié matter was Mr. 
Johnzon, Ifyou can prove that it wasso, I 
shall be very gratefal indeed.— Yours truly, 

Jopira Horr.” 


Of his wish to lend her money she took no 
notice; though she could ignore it then, she 
could never forgive him the fact that he had 

her capable of all those acts of which 
of it ehe clenched her small white hands; and 
had Johnson. seen her compressed lips, the. 
ominous glitter in her blue-eyes as she folded 
and despatched her letter, he would, perhaps, 
have acknowledged her a formidable enemy, 
and even then withdrawn from the.contest. 
Bat though he thought of her often he never 
thought of her so. Always in his visions he 
saw her crushed and hopeless, clinging to him- 
for help, he her saviour, all others having 
failed her in-her need. 

Though he had seen her at her proudest, 
when self-reliance was natural to her, and: 
she had not feared the malice of any man, 
nor envy of her own sex, he wonld. scareely 
have recognised her then, nor realised that 
the woman he had known—soft and womanly 
always, in spite of her splendid physique, and 
a dignity that was inate—was one and the 
game with this other, who, with the mien of 
an offended goddess, stood erect, alone, breath- 
ing vows of vengeance, resolute to succeed in 
her enterprise, in. so doing sho 
trampled every feminine tradition, all gentile- 
ness and delicacy of feeling under foot. Is 
was he who had made her desperate. He 
must, she said to herself, looking very white, 
very determined, and terribly stern as she 
said it, be prepared to reap the consequences. 
of his own acts.. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WHEN NIGHT IS DARKEST. 


Ir was a very different Judith. who. took. 
her ceat at the breakfast-table next morning. 
It had been her custom Iately to take her 
meals in her own room,,and so avoid the 
unpleasantness with which ehe would other- 
wise have been subjected, and as she came in. 
Mia. Rag nang sae oh. frigidly, 
and t vilian’s young no wise 
wife blushed crimson. as if sie had. herself 
been detected in an impropriety, while the 
young. men who wera mt exchanged 
grr ae yee : to laugh. by 

Judith, no er a girl over-wW a 
cruel because eee el batten eae. but 
a woman, resolute to resist her destiny and 
shape it to her own ends, remained quite cool 
and nnembarraased, only a bard look in her 
eyes betraying she had noticed and resented 
her reception. 

She bore herselfso. bravely and with such 
quiets dignity that the women, who both 
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watched her narrowly, beginning to.dowbt if 
they had been wise to condemn her outright, 
were visibly impressed; and when she left the 
table Mrs. Scott-Courtney made room for her 
with a half bow. 

Though the victory was a siight one, yet it 
was accepted as &® good omen, and Judith 
started her eelf-imposed labours with new 


vigour. 

Ber first step was to draw ont a statement 
on , in-which all her reasons were given 
for believing Johnson to be an alias for Michael 
Stranghan, the absoonding clerk, and, again, 
for Mr. Collett, a criminal on a larger and 
more ambitious scale; and this she did in a 
most bueiness-like fashion. 

In the meantime she had written to the 
Commissioner for the pen-and-ink likeness 
she had given into his charge, and his reply 
was & serious check tc the game she meant to 

lay. 

“Sir Juliag Shereton much regrets,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ that the sketch to which Miss Hols 
refers in her note has been either mislaid or 
lost. Should it be subsequently foond, Sir 
Julius Sberston will lose no time in forward- 
ing it to Miss Holt's address.” 

This, however, instead of daunting her, 
proved a spur to her courage, rendering her 
the more determined to win, in spite of the 
heavy odds against her. 

Woman's wit could avail her little here; all 
delicate weapons, such as it would be natural 
she should use, would be foiled at once by a 
dogged effrontery they could scarcely hope to 
pierce, 

Some heavier force was required to storm 
such @ solid resistance; not unaided could 
she expect to gain the end she bad in view. 

If she could only learn the name of some 
respectable solicitor, she might put the case 
in his hands and depend upon his wider ex- 
perience. 

Consulting Mrs. Long on the subject, she 
was informed by her, that Mr. De Sonza was 
well thought of as a young er of some 
influence, (a pleader, she explained, being the 
Anglo-Indian equivalent for a lawyer), and, 
moreover, as he had still his way to make in 
his: profession, he might be willing to under- 
take her cage on the understanding he should 
pay himself out of the damages he gained. 

This reminded Judith how terribly she was 
hampered by the want cf money, and the 
proposition seemed such an easy method of 
solving the difficulty, that she decided at once 
to do as advised, 

Determined also to lose no time, she at once 
put on her hat and walked over tothe office, 
where she was told she would certainly find 
the lawyer at that hour. 

It was not very far, but being the middle of 
the day the beat was intense, and the road so 
dusty and shadeless, thatin the thick black 
gown she wore out of reverence to Winifred's 
memory, Judith soon grew very exhausted, 
and was glad to reach her destination. 

By & Bengalee baboo of pompous, if not very 
cleanly, appearance, she was ushered into Mr. 
De Sonza’s presence, and was rather aghast 
to find the suberdinate not- much darker in 
complexion than his supericr. 

She had been long enough in the country to 
understand the different grades of colour, and 
to unhesitatingly put down the slight tall 
man who rose to meet her as being at least 
twelve annas in the rupee—to borrow an ex- 
pression she had once heard used by Mrs. 
Trevor, whose horror of such peeple was in- 
tense, and characteristic ! 

It was, however, too late to retreat, and, 
with a little grave bow, she accepted the chair 
he offered, and told him on what underetand- 
ing she had come ¢o him, and for what par- 


pose. 
‘*Fam absolutely withoutmoney at present,” 
she admitted, frankly; ‘‘ but if Lcan prove 
the identity of the man: who rebbed my father 
you shculd:not regret having he}ped.me.”’ 
‘You bawe been rightly informed so far,” 
heansweredher. “ Lhaveon several cocasions 
undertaken cases where payment was @epen- 





dent on my success; but, needless to say, I 
have only agreed to these terms when | thought 
the chances of victory reduced to something 
like a certainty.” 

Judith remained riient, a little disconcorted 
by the busineselikeair with which he cogarded 
the situation. 

All women, and particularly those to whom 
nature has given scme special grace of face or 
form, or what is perhaps more ardently to be 
desired, cf manner, are in a measure inclined 
to take somewhat for granted the services men 
are indeed generally very gladto render. And 
Judith, being one of those who without an 
effort charmed, may be forgiven if she had 
fallen unconsciously into what she was quick 
enough to see was in this instance ® mistake. 

The man to whom she had-applied was per- 
haps the last one in the world who would be 
weak enough to emgage on a labour of chivalry. 

‘* May I ask to whom I have the honour of 
speaking ?’’ he questioned, politely, but with 
intense curiosity in his gaze. 

‘‘My name ie Miss Holt.” 

She was alittle startled to see how at her 
words the expression of his face alterod in 
moment, 

His full brown eyes—which, after the 
manner of even scemi-Oriental orbs, seemed to 
swim in moisture — rested on her still 
admiringly, but the diffidence that had also 
been noticeable in his manner disappeared as 
though by magic. 

Thongh the circle in which the Commissioner 
moved was not the ove in whish he himself 
was best known, he had not failed to hear the 
scandal connected with the dismissal of their 
pretiy governess, nor was he by any means 
averse to hearing the other side of the siory. 

He drew his chair a shade closer, and 
asked her, with rather a jaunty air,— 

‘* How he could oblige Miss Hoit?’’ 

Understanding perfectly the reason of the 
change in his demeanour, Judith felt that she 
could not afford to. resent it, and with 
heightened colour told him, in the fewest 
possible words, the facts of the matter, hand- 
ing him, in conclusion, the paper on which 
she had written it all out plainly, lest she 
should have forgotten to demonstrate any 
important point. 

His professional instincts fally aroused, he 
studied it intentiy, bis face growing graver as 
he proceeded, pausing every now and then in 
his perueal to have a sentence explained, 
while Judith watched him anxiously, 

“Well, what is your opinion?” she asked, 
as at last he laid the document on the table 
beside him, no+ relinquishing his hold upon it, 
though evidently having grasped all that it 
contained. 

‘*You must let me reserve that until you 
have answered a few questions, Now to keep 
to one subjeot ata time, choosing thas with 
which you are natarally most concerned, te!l 
me—How long is it since Mr. Collett made off 
with your father’s property and papers?" 

** About ten months ago.”’ 

‘‘ And when did you meet him again?” 

* Directly after my arrival here—threo or 
four monthea later.” 

‘‘T suppose I may infer that detectives had 
been. at once put. upon his track? How was 
it that you were more successful than they? 
Had they no idea of his whereabouts ?” 

‘My father wrote that they had traced 
him to India, but no further.” 

“ Ah!” with a deep-drawn breath, as though 
of intelligence, ‘‘And was it after this in- 
formation or before it that you recognised, or 
thought you recognised, the runaway in Mr, 
Johneon?”’ 

‘It was afierwards,” she confessed a litile 
reluctantly, seeing the drift of his remarks. 

“Then I must presume he had disguised 


himself. very completely to have eluded your |* 


suspicions co long?” 
“I don’t know. I never saw him in Eng- 
land, but I believe bis hair used to be grey.” 
‘““You never saw bim?” he repeated afier 
her, blankly. “ ‘hen, my dear young lady, 





Low on earth —— 


“It was his voice I knew again, an ex- 
pression I heard him use as he passed out of 
my father’s house one day, I being ont of 
sight at the time.” 

“And it waa after your father’s informa- 
Lica, act before, that you recognised his voive 
a3 the same you had heard once ?” 

‘* Yes,” she assented again, shamefacedly. 

** And you have no photograph of him?” 

**T had a sketch sent to me of Mr. Collett 
that exactly resembled Mr, Johnson in every 
detail,” 

‘‘And you have brought that with you?” 
leaning forward eagerly, aa he began to con- 
sider that there might be something in her 
story. 

‘it ia lost, or rather I gave it into Sir 
Julius Sherston’s keeping, and he says that 
he has lost is.”’ 

“A statement that you apparently do not 
believe. May lack what motive you think he 
might have in suppressing it?” 

“He has a motive, but what it is I do net 
exactly know, only that it must be conneored 
with the time when Mr, Johnson, acierk, then 
in his office, was known as Michael Siranghan, 
He must possess some strong old upon him, 
or surely he would never for an instant have 
countenanced an engagement between his 
daughter and a former subordinate.” 

The pleader’s eyes gleamed, and he passed 
his hand rapidly across his mouth to conceal 
the satisfaction he felt. 

There is no doubt that men often take 
delight in the misfortunes of a friend, and if 
so, how much more in the threatened disgrace 
of anyone who has always held aloof, disdain- 
ing even to dislike those they would regard it 
too much condescension to notice? 

Again and again Mr. de Sonza had attempted 
to cross the social gulf that divided him from 
the Commissioner, and had only been met by 
a cooluess that arose as much from indiffer- 
ence as scorn of his pretensions. 

Once he had even managed to gain an intro- 
duction to Lady Sherston, and on the strength 
of this had called; but no notice was taken 
of his visit, and when subsequently he en- 
countered her in the street, she looked either 
above or beyond, certainly not at him. Now 
it seemed a chance had come to repay the 
insults which had rankled more than any 
absolute injury, and it was with iil-suppressed 
eagerness in his tones that he asked quickly, 
‘* And you have proofs of what you say? Thee 
are noj mere surmizes ?” 

“It is all quite true. Two or three know 
him to be the same man.’’— She stopped short, 
remembering that not one of those would 
testify to what they knew. 

Colonel Lea-Creagh had always been honestly 
doubtful on thasubject; Mrs. Trevor had flatly 
denied any knowledge if sho had had avy; 
while Gerald Sherston had vowed by Wini- 
fred’s grave, that he would ncé interfere again 
one way or the other. 

Certainly it was not likely that the Com- 
missioner himself would speak. = 

“ Well?’’ ejaculated the pleader, impa- 
tiently. , 

‘‘Iéis no good, Not one of them will say 
what they know !” she returned, hopelessly. 

“Then, my dear madam, your case has not @ 
Jeg tostand cn. It was ridiculous coming to 
me with a tale so unsupported, You aro pro- 
bably yourself mistaken ?” . 

“Mistaken! Why, he admitted it all to mo 
himself!’ with smothered indignation. 

* When alone with you, of course ? ” satiri- 
cally. 

Her silence showed that he had guessed 
rightly, and after watching her downcast face 
for a few moments with no sympathy, yet still 
most fervent admiration in hia gaze, he went 
on with deliberate emphasis,— f 

You must be aware that such a confession, 
unattested by any witnesses, resting entirely 
on your own word, must be perfectly valueless 
from a legal point of view; for all thas you 
affirm you do not possess one vestige of proof, 
There is nothing to show that the whole thing 
might not be a fabrication, or we will say 
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an hallucination, an invention of your own 
brain!" 

“I must apologise for trespassing on your 
time !"’ said Jadith, stiffly, and rose from her 
seat. 

Bat he stopped her with a gesture. 

“Pardon me, if, in endeavouring to prove to 
you beyond a doubt that any action in this 
matter would be useless, I have spoken too 
plainly. I did not mean to offend you, only 
to make clear what impression your story 
might make on the minds of most people who 
beard it!” 

“It doss not matter!" said Jadith, drearily. 

“One moment. In saying this I do not by 
any means wish to infer that I can bs of no 
age to you at all; on the contrary, I think, with 
my help, you might become the mistress of a 
considerable sum of money.” 

‘‘ Hash-money I suppose you mean? Ii is 
scarcely likely, however, if my story is so 
utterly unworthy of credit that they would 
pay me to keep silent, nor would I accept such 
& compromise for an instant!” 

**I see you don’t quite follow me. A little 
patience, and I will explain. Iam not unac- 
quainted with the circamstances of your de- 
parture from Sir Jalias Sherston’s roof. I 
have myself heard the scandals circulated, 
and believe they could easily be traced to 
Lady Sherston, and put down to personal 
malice. I am confident that if there were no 
witnesses to that meeting with Mr. Johnson, 
nor any actual proof of an understanding be- 
tween yourself and old Sir Julius, you might 
easily obtain a verdict in an action for libel, 
and heavy damages besides.”’ 

Sadith’s eyes, which at first were all ablaze 
with scorn, became fixed in an expression of 
horror as she realised the extent of his 
effroutery. Even her limbs seemed to become 
lifeless, and it was with difficulty she reached 
the door, giving Mr. de Sonza time to remark 
as he opened it, — 

“ Remember I am not saying that I believe 
all the stories I have heard against you. Every 
man has a right to be considered innocent 
till he has beea proved guilty ; and much more 
& woman, when she is young and beautifal 
Yike yourself. Think it over, and come tome 
again, if you entertain my suggestion.” 

The hand which he had dared in quasi- 
paternal fashion, to lay upon her shoulder 
was shaken off so violently as almost to upset 
his balance; and, breathless inheranger, Judith 
confronted him in an attitude absolutely 
magnificent in its dignity and grace. 

“ How dare you, sir, interfere in my private 
concerns, How dare you propose such a thing 
to me,” she exclaimed, and then, from the 
very greatness of her wrath, could say no 
more. 

He, too, was white with rage, more at the 
contempt expressed in her manner than in her 
words. His face assumed a diabolical look as 
he bent forward that his answer might carry 
further, and follow her as she went. 

‘‘No concerns of yours are very private, 
and I might have dared more where others 
have dared so much,” 

It was with this sentence ringing in her ears 
that Jadith found herself in the road again, 
etaggeriag along under a hot sun without an 
umbrella, the dust, raised by some passing 
bullock carts, enveloping her like a cloud. 

She called out to them to move a little on 
one side, but the drivers only made a pretence 
of acceding to her request, and soon relin- 
guished even that; and presently, almost 
blinded, Judith took to her heels and ran, 
distancing the long line of them at last, but 
quite exhausted, and trembling all over when 
she reached the hotel. 

When she entered her own room it was a 
shock to find another trial to be met. Some 


one got up quickly from a chair near the | 


the window, and came forward to meet her. 
It was Mr. Johnson; and fora moment she 

f.ced him speechless, while he, to», was mute, 

eurveying her with a rather critical expression. 
Standing co at the darkest end of the room, 


in her black garments, and with that dead | 





pallor that is sometimes caused by intense 
heat, sha looked almost plain; so weary was 
shé, and so sad, 

. {For a moment, the man who had never in- 
dulged his feelings, never allowed any senti- 
ment to interfere with the one great desire of 
his lifa—social success—wondered whether 
she were worth the sacrifice he proposed to 
make for her sake; whether he might not one 
day regret that he had given up ambition, 
and not even gained love instead. 

Was she so very lovely ? he asked himself, 
and almost a3 though in answer to his un- 
spoken question, she moved past him into the 
embrasure of the window, where he had been 
waiting forher the last half-hour. 

There the sunshine streamed down upon 
her head, bringing out all the rich tints of 
her soft, dark hair, showing up the brilliancy 
of her bright blae eyes; and, no longer hesi- 
tating, he went close up beside her. 

“T have been waiting for you nearly an 
hour,” he begn, almost savagely. 

“Why did you come?” divesting herseli 
quietly of her hat, and drawing off her gloves. 

“* Because I could not stay away. Iammad 
with love for you. I cannot live without you.” 

The scornfal curl of her upper Jip very 
plainly implied that the matter of his life or 
death was something to which she was 
supremely indifferent. She would not even 
deign to speak. 

“I have come again to-day,” he went on, 
‘to ask you to reconsider your decision. Give 
up this unequal struggle, for unequal is must 
always be, since poverty and beauty are two 
most dangerous ingredients in a woman's 
composition. Beauty cannot be hedged round 
with too many thorns, and you are quite 
defenceless.” 

‘I have my father!” 

‘“‘Pshaw! He has not even answered your 
telegram, urgently as it was worded. He has 
not the power to help you if he would. Life 
lately has been very hard for him to live. I 
have heard from a private source that he has 
been at times in actual want.” 

“ You know all this. You can tell me so 
with no more feeling nor remoree than if you 
were not responsible for all his misery and 
mine!” 

He put her indignation airily aside, declin- 
ing to disouss the question she had raised. 

“IT know, too, that you have been to seek 
legal advice, legal aid, to-day, and have utterly 
failed in obtaining any satisfaction. No; I 
have not been invoking any unseen powers— 
there has been no magic in the matter. Simply 
Mrs. Long informed me where you had gone, 
and your face as you came in betrayed with 
what result.” 

“I do not despair!” she interpolated, 
quickly. 

‘“‘I¢ was only to be foreseen. Success is 
impossible. Even though you will not acknow- 
ledge yourself beaten, you must admit the 
trath in your heart. Oaly by becoming my 
wife can you reinstate yourself in public 
opinion!” 

Looking out of the window, she turned to 
cast on him a glance of utter disdain over 
her shoulder as she answered quietly,— 

‘*T should have thought my last answer to 
that question was sufficiently explicit!” 

‘*You need not despise an offer it required 
some generosity to make. Have any of your 
other admirers come forward?" he asked, 
tanntingly. 

An impatient tapping of her foot on the 
ground showed that the remark had been 
heard—had left its sting. 

‘‘ The story of our innocent embrace has in- 
creased so seriously in going its rounds that 
you would scarcely recognise it. I am not 
surprised that others hold aloof. Believe me, 
it is your best chance to become my wife!” 

‘‘I will never marry you!” she said, con- 
vincingly, so much so that hia air of self- 
confidence and security vanished, and in its 


| stead came a look of desperation, as he con- 


vulsively grasped her wrist. 


* You do not mean that. You cannot mean 
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it. You mast marryme. What else can yu 
do?’ he ejaculated, savagely. 

“T will never marry you!” she said again, 
and faced him boldly. 

“ Jadith, think a moment. I am a bad man, 
l know, bad all through, but I love you witn 
my whole soul, and to you I will be all thas 
you could desire!” 

Quietly but firmly she released herself and 
turned to go. 

“You shall not leave me so!” he whispsred, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ You shall not, I say! Jadith!” 

But she was already gone, the skirt of her 
gown was whisked sharply through the door 
as it fell to behind her. He was left alone to 
meditate over the fatility of all ssheming 
where women were concerned, since they can 
never be depended on in any crisis, and it is 
qaite impossible to anticipate their actions. 

What he had done might have been left 
andone for all the success he had obtained. 
Tt gave him very little satisfaction to remem. 
oer he had acted partly in self-defence, sinca 
the only stakes he had cared to win were lost, 
and lost beyond all hops. 


CHAPTER XXXxV. 
DAWN. 


Ir was like a breath of fresh air, a gleam of 
blessed sunshine, after travelling through « 
dark and gloomy tunnel, when the next aifter- 
noon, a8 Jadith was sitting alone in her room, 
depressed with a night and morning of in- 
tense distress, and hopeless almost to despair, 
Mrs. Trevor was ushered in, trim and smiling 
in the prettiest of cotton costumes, and a 
broad white hat that shaded her face bat 
could not quite hide the traces of violet pow- 
der, or some less innocuous preparation. 

Jadith met her with outstretched hands, 
and eyes aglow with pleasure. 

“ This is good of you to come and see me,” 
she cried, gratefully. 

Mrs. Trevor stood on tip-toe to administer a 
bird-like salute. 

‘*My dear, I'd far rather you abased my 
head off than praised me when I don’t deserve 
it. I ought to have come to you long ago.” 

‘* You have come now, and I am very glad.” 

“Even now,"’ she admitted, penitently, ‘I 
have not come entirely of my own accord. It 
was suggested to me by some one else.” 

‘‘ By whom ?” asked Judith. 

‘Ts was Sir Jolius who told me-that you 
were alone, and, he thought, in need of help ; 
but before that I had bean thinking of you, 
wondering what you were doing, and meaning 
every day to go ani see. Now I am herel 
feel a perfect brute not to have been before.” 

**Don't mind; if you knew how nice it is 
to see one friendly face at last.” 

*“T am not the only one who has been, 
surely?” 

A sad little nod of the head was the sole 
reply. Jadith’s heart being too fall then for 

eech 


8 . 

Pall the courage which had borne her throu 
so many trying scenes, evaporated at this first 
touch of sympathy, and presently she found 
herself sobbing like a child in Mrs. Trevor's 
arms, that lady crying too with a noble dis- 
regard of the havoc she was making of her 
careful get-up. 


‘*Do you mean to say that wretch St. 
Qaentin even never came?” she managed to 
ask by-and-bye. : 

And then when she received a faint denial 
she barst into quite a storm of invectives 
against him. 

“She had always known him to be 6 
shallow, empty-headed fop, caring for no one 
but himself, as weak as water, and fickle too, 
never knowing his own mind for an hour to- 
gether. Handsome he was, of course, but in 
@ womanish way that she considered worse 
than actual plainness, and with no character 
in his face, no heart in his expression, Ever 
since she had come to years of discretion she 
had distrusted men with absolutely regular 
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featuree,”’ she concluded, “‘ and now she knew 
how right she had been——”’ 

Judith was forced to emile at the peroration, 
and obeerved a little tearfully that she bad 
not expected him to come, that she had sent 
him away of her own free will long ago. 

“Then, my dear, he ought to have come 
back, and tried his lack again when you were 
in trouble. I have no patience with such fair- 
weather lovers; and he is despicable in the 
extreme. He is tied to Mrs, Hare's apron- 
strings again, more securely than before, and 
she leads him about in triumph; and I dare. 
say makes much of him to prevent him ever 
wishing to go back to you. Lady Shenston 
and she have been spreading all sorts of 
reports.” 

“I know,” eaid Judith, with quivering lips. 

“But I never believed them. At least,” 
she corrected hereelf, candidly, for it was a 
vague jealousy caused by what she had heard 
about Sir Julius had really prevented her 
cormsing before—‘ I never for a moment credited 
that you had been spooning that horrid T. G.; 
trying to get him away from Winifred, as 
they said. It was too unlikely. You, who 
might marry any one!” 

“And will marry no one!” sighing. 

“Teh! That's all nonsense! I am going 
up to Simla next week, and mean to take you 
with me; and you are going to make a tre- 
mendous sensation, and marry a member of 
council, and live happy ever after. Now, don’t 
look so obstinate, child; I will take no refusal. 
Why should I not have a companion as well 
as anybody else?” 

‘You are the dearest, kindest woman in the 
world ! but-——” 

‘* Also the least vain. It is not everybody, 
Mies Judith, would care to play second fiddle 
to a professional beauty like yourself!” with 
a merry laugh. 

an hand was taken and caressed affection- 
ately. 

“You may make light of it if you please, 
but I know all the kindness it implies, and 

love you dearly for it, and thank you! Ihave 
telegraphed home, and when I get an answer I 
will let you know what my plans must be. In 
the meantime——”’ 

‘‘In the meantime you are coming home 
with me. Your room is ready, and I have 
ordered the cosiest little dinner for two. All 
sweets and tasties! You can’t resist that, 
can you?” 

Judith hesitated,and coloured painfully when 
at last she answered, in a low voice, — 

‘Tam not sure they will let me leave here. 
You see, I owe some money, and until I get a 
remittance from England, they may consider 
me in pawn.” 

Mrs, Trevor drew out a small pocket-book, 
and thrust it into the girl's hand, closing her 
reluctant fingers over it determinedly. 

‘* You must pledge yourself to me instead ; 
and I promise not to bs a hard creditor. How 
proud you are! I believe it hurts you to be 
under an obligation ; but it need not be a gift 
unless you like. You can pay it back to-mor- 
row, or a year hence !” 

With some difficulty she won Jadith to 
consent, and felt some shame at taking 
thanks which were not due toherself. It was 
the Commissioner who had asked her to doso 
much for the sake of old times, and had 
supplied her with the necessary funds, bind- 
ing her over to strictest secresy on the 
subject, lest Johnson might hear of his action, 
and punish him effectually for thwarting his 
plans. It was well she had not mentioned 
Sir Julius’s name, for Judith would certainly 
have accepted no help from him, but felt less 
unwillingness to be indebted to a woman. 

She had always understood that the Trevors 
were badly off, but was too unacquainted with 
the relative stages of poverty to be surprised 
at the large amount in the pocket book that 
was given toher. She took from it a souffi- 
cient sum, settled with Mrs. Long, and had 
even made her boxes all ready to go, when 
another objection occurred to her. 

(To be continued.) 





WE ARE BROTHERS. 
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WE are brothers, brothers three, 

Reared in one sweet household nest; 
Jamie early went to sea; 

Hal went East, and I went West; 
But when Christmas time draws near 
Still we write to one another,— 

‘* Oh, remember now, my brother, 
We'd one father and one mother!” 


II. 

Jamie’s tossed from port to port ; 

He has many a charge to keep— 
Charge of precious life and treasure 

Safe to carry o'er the jeep ; 
Weeks and months go by in silence, 
But when Christmas time draws near, 
Then he writes,—'‘ Remember, brother, 
We'd one father and one mother.” 


ITT. 

Hal is deep in politics, 

For he always liked to lead ; 
Hal, too, is a busy lawyer, 

And has many @ case to plead. 
He has growing sons and daughters ; 
Bat when Christmas time draws near, 
He remembers to write,—‘‘ Brother, 
We'd one father and one mother.” 


IV. 

I’m a busy, restless man; 

I have many a plan and care ; 
But this mighty brother. bond 

Togs my heart strings unaware ; 
Makes me think of Hal and Jamie 
With a strong and tender lave ; 
Makes me write to each,—‘‘ Ob, brother, 
We'd one father and one mother.” 


¥ 
“We'd one father and one mother!” 
That's the tie in loss or grief, 
Which, however far we're parted, 
Brings the sad one sare relief. 
That's the tie, in joy or honour, 
Thrills three hearts alike with pride, 
As we, smiling, tell each other,— 
‘** We'd one father and one mother.” 
L. E. B. 








GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—0!— 
CHAPTER X. 


Harry Braptzy had krown bitter poverty. 
Before he left England he had often had scanty 
meals that there might be the more for his 
wife and child; but never in his whole life had 
he seen such a poverty-stricken room as the 
wretched attic in the little by-street off the 
Tottenham-court-road. 

It was the hopelessness of the place which 
impressed him most. It was not dirty or un- 
safe, or even untidy ; there was a management 
about its details which showed it 10t to be just 
& passing refuge hired at so much a night, but 
literally a place where people lived—Heaven 
save the mark, simply existed would be nearer 
the truth !—week in and week ont ! 

The floor was clean; there was a narrow 
gauze blind in the window, as though to shut 
out all entrance for the sun if he should ever 
take it into his head to wish to enter. A frying- 
pan and tin kettle were in the grate; but, 
bitterly cold as was that December day, there 
was no fire; there had evidently been none for 
several days. 

All was tidy but the rickety chair, the deal 
table, and the pallet-bed belonged to the house, 
and were hired with the room. 

Mr. Bradley felt positive that the girl who 
stood there with the fatal draught in her 
hand possessed nothing in the world but the 
clothes she wore. 

All this came on him in an instant, As he 





entered the room he seemed to take in the 
situation at one glance, ani he laid one hand 
on the girl’s arm, and wrested tne poison from 
her grasp, then he threw open wide the win- 
dow, and poured the mixture on to the leads 
of the nearest house, Not till then did tho 
creature, whose design he had intercepted, find 
her voice, 

‘‘ Why did you do it?” she said to him in a 
eer] full of pathetic reproach, “it was all 1 

ry ’ 

She looked a child, save for those lines, not 
of time’s writing, on her brow—a simple child, 
and yet she had courted death! Fair, gentle, 
and pure, to judge, at least, from her face. 
big y misery could have driven her to such » 
sin 

‘*My poor child!’ and the man’s voico 
broke with strong emotion, ‘‘ you can’t be in 
your right senses! I was in tho chemist's 
shop, and I followed you home. [ seemed to 
feel what you were going to do!” 

She did not look in the least gratefal for his 
foresight. 

‘“‘Tt was all there was left !’’ she murmured. 
“T had no money. I bought the stuff witb 
my last pence.” 

‘* And why?” 

She never attempted to resent the question. 

‘* Because there is no place for me in the 
wide, wide world !”’ 

“ Hush |” 

“It is quite true, I lost my mother nos 
six weeks ago, and it is not half that time 
since my father died. I came to London 
to earn my living. I was young and strong, 
and not afraid of work; but it was no use, no 
one would see me! I was homeless, The 
woman downstairs will turn me into the streets 
to-morrow, and——” here she shivered as 
though stricken by some awfal memory. “tf 
know there are worse things than hunger ani 
cold. It seemed to me less sinful to go to my 
mother than to become such as she would 
have wept to see me!”’ " 

Every fibre of the man’s heart was stirred 
within him, 

He had wrapped himself in his own grief, 
had proclaimed that no sorrow was like unto 
his; while he had health and strength, 
riches, and a loving child, and, meanwhile, 
this girl had nothing ! 

**T understand,” he said, and the very tone ot 
his vice was fallof comfort. ‘I have alittle 
girl, and, if I had died poor, eke might be 
placed as you are. But you must not thin!s 
of death! ”’ 

The girl raised her eyes to his face—soft, 
clear, dovelike eyes of dark, expressive blue, 
She clasped her thin hands together, and said, 
simply,— vir 

‘Don’t be kind to me, sir. Anger, indiffer- 
ence, scorn—I have born them all without 
flinching, but I think a kind word would break 
me down !”’ 

‘‘ What is your name?” 

The question brought the colour like a warm 
flood across her thin, white cheeks. 

Hal understood. He had touched a painful 
subject. 5 

“ Forgive me!” he said, gently. 

“Nay; itis only it recalled the past to me. 
My name is Mary—Mary March.” 

“*And you have no relations, no unole or 
aunt, no brother or sister? ”’ 

‘*T am alone in the world!” 

“ Yoa must let me help you. I have know 
sorrow too, Only a little while ago I thought 
poverty was the worst of trials; but I made 
my fortune abroad, and came hame too late. 
My little child was motherless. My wife hat 
gone to a fairer home than any I could win for 
her!” 

Miss March looked at him with wistful eyes. 

“You speak kindly!” she said, slowly. 
“But, oh! I wish you had not met me! it 
would have been all over now!” 

*“* You foolish girl !’’ said Mr. Bradley, inan 
authoritative tone. ‘It is wicked to talk like 
that! Where are the children who will wans 
your teaching to go to fo an instructress if 
you persist in dying?” 
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She sighed. 

“No one will ever Iet me teach their chil- 
dren!” she answered. ‘Their first quostion 
is‘alcays what references I oan offer.” 

“Well?” 

«‘ And I have none!” 

Hal's face changed. The girl who watched 
him closely understcod. 

“You see how it is,” she murmured. “I 
never injured anyone in my life! I never did 
an action I would blush to tell you; but I 
have ‘no references,’ and so I am a sinner! 
Mothers shake their heads at me and say I 
am not fit to teach their children!” 

‘« You shall teach mine on one condition !” 

«“ What is it?” 

‘‘ You said a while ago you would rather 
die than live to become what your mother 
would have regretted. You shall teach my 
child if you promise me she shall learn no- 
thing from you that could unfit her for a 
meeting with her mother.”’ 

**T promise,” 

‘You said just now there had been sore 
trouble in your life, Tell mo, had it anything 
to do with love?” 

She shook her head. 

“I never had time to think of love! Until 
my mother's death I was too happy. I never 
wauted any affection, any society, but hers !"’ 

‘I believe you; and now, Miss March, you 
must come with me.” 

The girl looked troubled, Hal understood. 

* J am forgetting I am a stranger, and you 
may not like to trust yourself with me. I 
bave no house of my own at present. It is 
not a fortnight since I returned from Africa. 
I am living now at the house of my wife's old 
nurse until I can make a home for my child. 
She is a good woman, and will take care of 
you. I could not leave you here!” and he 
glanced round the room, “the very look of 
these bare walls is enough to drive you melan- 
choly mad! If you have any objection to 
return with me, I will give you Mrs. Johnson’s 
address, and you shall go to Camberwell 
alone!" 

‘“‘T would rather go with you,” she said, 
eimply. 

“Then we will start at once.” 

He went downstairs, paid the rent, gave tha 
landlady a trifle over, and asked her to send 
for a cab, then he handed in Miss March as 
courteonely as though she had been a princess, 
and gave the address, Drogheda Villa, Ham- 
wynd-road. 

He was perfectly silent on the journey, 
only when the cab stopped, he opened the 
door with a latch-key, and Jed Miss March 
into = cosy parlour where the table was already 
Jaid for tea. 

“‘ Sit down here, I will not be gone long.” 

Mrs.. Johnson was busy in her own room 
putting on her bast cap. She came bustling 
down, and Hal caught her hand and drew her 
into the kitchen. 

‘‘ Martha, I want you to do me a favonr.” 

She ssid afterwards it was tho first time 
she bad seen him smile since his wife’s death. 

“®nrely, Master Hal, there's nothing in the 
world I wouldn't do for you!” 

‘Martha, I fonnd a poor young girl in 
London on the verge of starvation! She was 
buying « packet of poison for rats and other 
useless vermin! Poor child, I suppose she 
classed hereelf as useless! J tracked her 
home. If I had been ten minutes later all 
would have been over!” 

‘ Fe my heart, sir, and what did you 
9 ” e 

‘“‘T heard her story, that she was an orphan 
and alone in the world, and then I brought 
her here.” 

‘‘ But what are we to do with her, sir?” 

‘* Feed her up ; she looks like a skeleton. I 
told her she should teach Blanche; but, 
Martha, if 1 had had no child, I must have 
brought her here. Her face wonld have 
haunted me night and day had I left her in 
that wretched garret!” 

“I'll be good to her, sir, never fear. You 
always had a feeling heart, Master Hal!” — 





He sighed. 

‘‘How Katy would have pitied her, and 
what care she would have taken of her!” 

Mrs. Johnson made no reply, her own 
opinion being that the Jate Mrs, Bradiey rarely 
devoted care or pity to any pergon save one— 
herself ! 

Mrs. Johnson had koown the Braileys, 
husband and wife, from infancy. Katy was 
her nurseling, but the love of her heart had 
always been Hal's. She would have defended 
Miss Kathleen from blame with her last 
breath ; but she would never have spoken of 
her with the loving pride which always came 
to ber voice when ghe uttered Hal's name. 

“She's a lady, Martha!” explained Mr. 
Bradley. ‘‘ You mustn't let her think herself 
in the way or anything. Tell her she shall 
pay us back by teaching Blanche, as soon as 
ever she is strong and well.” 

“Ail right, sir! You're never going ont 
again?” for Mr. Bradley had taken his hat 
and coat. 

“TI must; this business made me neglect 
my own, I have never called on that man I 
went to town on purpose to see.” 

‘You're never going to London again at 
this time of night, sir?” 

‘‘T shall be there by seven, I told him I'd 
call after five, so that it won’t ba so very 
much ontof date! Marths, he good to that 
poor girl!” 

Martha was disposed to be specially good. 
She was one of thoge largs-hearted women 
who always have a tenderness for waifs and 
strays. Youmust know these women, reader, 
Thavk Heaven we ali meet'them sometimes— 
women who msy never have owned a child, 
who may indeed be spinsters, bat yet who 
have the tras mcther-heart—who cannot sce 
any human dreature in pain or suffering with- 
ous taking the afflicted one to their love and 
cherishing it. 

The street door closed on Hal. The old ser- 
vant went into the parlour, and thia is what 
she saw : the room looked-the pioture. of com- 
fort, the red curtains were drawn, the lamp 
burnt on the table, and the fire gave a cheerfui 
blaze. But Martha’s eyes went straight to the 
old black horsehair chair nearest the hearth. 
In it sat, or rather reclinsd,a young girl, whose 
face wasalmost waxen ia its colourless purity ; 
her plain black dress and hat were what a 
lady would wear, and yet Mrs. Johnson knew 
the wanderer had been face to face with hun- 
ger. She was so thin that her clothes hung 
loosely on her, and the fingera,,which clutched 
nervously at the arms of the chair, were little 
but skin and bone. If Martha had cherished 
any doubts of her unexpected guest they 
faded now. 

‘““My dear young lady,” she said, witha 
strange mixture of kindnessand respect, ‘“‘ you 
musi jnst wake up and take some food ; you're 
lecking pretty well tired out.”’ 

But the girl neither spoke nor moved. Those 
clear eyes were firmly closed, and their long, 
dark lashes fell over the alabaster white skin, 
making her look even more delicate than 
Martha had discerned. 

The old woman felt her hands; they wera 
cold as ico. Martha calmly took some brandy 
from the sideboard-and poured a few drops 
between the tightly-clenched teeth. The girl 
stirred uneasily. More brandy, and a faint 
tinge of colour came back to her cheeks, 

“Qh! sir,” sho murmured, evidently think- 
ing herself stiil in her wretched attic—“ Oh ! 
sir, let me die! Death is merciful to the poor, 
and » grave is all I shall need then from 
strangers’ charity.” 

“Nonsense,” said Martha sharply, though 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. * You are 
not going to die yet. Wake up, migsie, andtake 
some food.” 

: Miss March looked into the old woman's 
ace. 

« Are you an angel?” 

** An angel ?’’ repeated Martha, half ecared. 
“No. Whatever makes you think of such a 
thing ? Angels have wings, mydearyounglady ; 


they don’t go aboutin linsey gowns and caps." i 





** You were so kind,” whispered Miss March, 
‘‘and it is all so bright'and pretty.” 

The words were the sureet passport to 
Martha's heart. Praise of Drogheda Villa was 
always sweet to its Owner's ears. 

“ Ts'a' but e small place, missie, but my own, 
and I've had some happy days here, Mr, 
Bradley is staying with me now; it was he 
who brought you ‘here.” 

‘‘T remember,” said the girl, faintly, as, 
thrill of horror passed over her at the thought 
of how the gentleman had found her. ‘‘ Did he 
téll you?” 

* He said he feared you'd found this world 


-| of ours a hard place to struggle in, missie, and 


he asked me to do my best to make you well 
and strong again.” 
** Qh! Tam qtite well, only tired and sad.” 
- “T¢ looks like it,” said Martha, grimly, when 
the young stranger had essayed to walk across 
the room and would have fallen but for a 
supporting hand; “but I've nursed many « 
person back to health, and I reckon I can do 
the-same for you.” 
Mary March took the horny, work-stained 
hand in hers and hissed it. 
‘*‘ How good you sre to me,” she whispered, 
and the tears brimmed over in her blue grey 


eyes. 

TT Not a bit of it,” said her hostess, blithely. 
“Now, my dear, don’t ery. I never could 
abear to gece anyone cry, and I like to keep 
things as cheerful as I can just now, because 
of Mr. Hal." ; 

“ He looks sad.”’ 

‘*t And he is, poor dear; it’s not a month yet, 
you see, missie, since he eams home to Eng- 
land to hear of his wife's death.” 

“How he must have loved her.” 

‘Ay. Now I’m not going to epeak an- 
other word antil I’ve seen you have your tea.” 
And the kind old woman drew her guest's 
chair to the table and placed delicate slices of 
ham and chicken on her plate, and cut dainty 
home-made bread from a new baked loaf. 

Mary March tried to dbey; but it was s0 
long tince she had tasted food that it almost 
choked her ; perhaps Mrs. Johnson understood. 
Anyway, her tears dropped plentifally over her 
own plate, and, when the meal was over, she 
felt as if thie sad, motherlees young stranger 
had somehow become part and parcel of 
Drogheda Villa. 

«You must goto bed early,” she said, when 
the cloth had been removed. “Why, my 
dear, you'll feel a different oreature by the 
morning.” 

“ I think I do now,” whispered the stranger. 
Ob! Mrs. Johnson, how can you be kind to me 
when I have been so wicked ?” 

«Ts seems to me, my dear, you've had such 
a lack of kindness lately that you want an 
extra lot of it now, jastto keep the balance 
even.” 

She helped the girl to undress, and herself 
tucked her up in her little white bed; then 
she came downstairs, and sat by the chimney- 
corner, to wait for her boy, 

He was very late. It was ten o'clock, or 
turned, before she heard hie step; then he 
came in weary and dispirited. 

“Tt's no use, Martha,” he said, when he had 
sat down on the sofa, anf began to warm his 
hands at the fire; “*even Detective Pearson 
declares Mizs Lestrange muet have left Eng- 
land.” 

Mrs. Johneon looked at him, pityingly, and 
then, as one distrusting her own advice, sug- 
gested, — 

“ Master Hal, wonldn't it be as wel] if you 
gave up looking for that lady?” 

“Why ?” exclaimed the young man. ‘Don’t 
you ses it is my one chance of hearing of my 
wife's last hours? My Katy’s last words, her 
dying smile, were al! for Mies Lestrange.” 

Mra, Johnson seemed turning something over 
gs ee people disappear all a 

“ Tt's seldom e diag allon a sud- 
den like that, Master Hal, without there's 
meaving in it.” : 

“ Meaning!” 

“I'm a thinking maybe, sir, the reason you 
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have such a Gifficulty in finding this lady is 
that she’s no mind ¢o be found.” 

Te iad at i h ith 
Is’s kind o seeing she was wi 
Mrz. Bradley at the gr knowing, as shs 
must have known, a, the poor dear’s fciends 
would want to they could hear. 

, taking all ane into consideration, it's 
he i of strange, Master Hal, she left no 
address.” 


“Is ds ;mot strange at all,” he repeated, 
angrily. ‘Don't you see, the thing's as plain 
as dajlight. Lestrange was young and 


tar | 
should wish to break 


< by-midioh she could berteeced 1 
a the Bey, Se 


a ‘be so-set-on finding p grave? 
“ Twant al Bias 
OF t3 bring’  Tayill see teer:” 


and made my Gatling 


“*$t's.all lostidabour, Manter Hel; can it treasure to any 


bring ‘her back again? er you one 


a 
a ge Mrs. ae. 
ie onhguen test 
a sorrow: to | she 


geeme to me |. 


‘thetheamant eee omer 
ern ene e shild."’ 


* Sheds ai" ‘that is left you of -your wife; 
and ¥ycu are all ehe has to look 40, poor dar- 
jing.” 

Hal heaved:a sigh. 

‘I suppose I’m an unnatural father, though 
‘Heaven knows I love my child, yet I'd give 
her life gladly just to recall ~~ mother.” 

Mrs. Johnson glared at hi 

‘Tt seems to me, Master Hal, your wits have 
just. gone wool-ga’ : 

And sodirmly aid she. ieslieve it that that 
very bight! eke indited -a Iaboured epistle: to 
Mies Morton,'begging herto come to London 
and tee after her nephew, ‘for, ‘wrote the 
kind-hearted widow, “grief and distress for 


shis — is jast tuz. his: brain.” 
The appeal -was ory bares the day after 


it was posted a sweet-faced, elderly lady, in 
black silk end furs, came’ to‘ Drogheda Villa 
and asked for Mr. Bradiey. 

“Aunt Constance!” 

* Youmust come straight home with me,” 
said Miss Morton; “tammy ‘poor: a you look 
‘quite ‘worn out. -Byegones shall be forgotten, 
and you and I and little Blanche will be happy 
together.” 

Hal shook his head. 

‘*T will come gladly, aunt, and see my 
Garling, but I-cannot'stay. 1 shall: mever rest 
antil I discover Miss Lestrange.” 

The spinster threw up her hands. 

‘* My dear Hal, what‘ean the ‘tell you that 
you do not know: ‘already 5 da 

‘* At least she can tell me where my darling 
rests, can name the -place where all that is 
immortal of my Kethleen wasdaid.” 

“Hal, amo are the most devoted “husband I 
ever encountered.” 

He sighed, 

‘You see I loved‘her always. We were boy 
and git) together. I don't bélieveafter I was 
old enough to think at all there was ever a 
Gay in whieh Idid not pictare Kathleen to 
myself as my wife.” 

Miss Morton was touched. 

“I see what’ it’ is. ‘You may’ leave me 
Blanche, ‘but-you, sonuail, owill (go roathing 
through "the-world watil: you'fina’ this eotress 
— has —— 80 mysteriously.” 


“Youn > all mea heavy responsibility. I 
am growing an old wounen, too old to have 
the ohn dasoet @ little child.”’ 

_ ‘I have found someone to relieve you of a 
little of that-care,”retarned Mr. Bradley. 


“T have met a young lady who seems to me 
ont ont for a governess. 

Hai hesitate i. 

“She wants a situation badly, and she is 
a lady. Ouxe oouldn’t offer her money. 
declare I was quite relieved when I thought 
of asking her to be Blanche’s governess.” 

“ What iether. name rn 

“zt shomid like #o see her. Youhad better 
give meiheraddress.” 

‘Oh ! she.is staying here.”’ 

di “ Steaming licre/” in atone of very marked 
Isthere any harm ind?” 
il you mever remember the con- 


made? 
“tI wever thoughtof them,” he answered. 
‘fancy people would think evil 
ame Shen my -whole ene ies buried; in 


“Sure ma’am,@ze has.a sweet face,” gnid 
ais. a omnes es to; “and she's 
a dady born and jbred. “Deed, she'd be,a 


\Mliss Morton found the treasure laboriously 
Eg a ee : a 

y as sheumet the gaze 
those blue grey eyes 


bye.” 
itaieasnnes theughtfol. 

“Madame,” she.said, slowly, “my mother’s 
name was Irene, and she came from a iittle 
village. It was somewhere in Kent. I kaow 
she left it quite suddenly. She married un- 
known to ail her friends, and circumstancas 
forced ‘her to leave them in ignorance of her 
fate,’’ 

‘+ I¢ aust: bathe game. Tell mo, was she 
ilike you?” 

“‘ They said eo." 

‘And she is dead ?”’ 


‘You will never ba plain, my dear. Don’t 
you know you have the promise of a beantifal 
womanhood before you ? How old are you?’ 

* Not quite | nineteen.” 

‘‘ And you don't know your owa beauty?” 

“T never thought about it; you see I have 
had such a busy life.”’ 

“ Well, you shail have time to think about 
it now. I don’t msan you to be worked to 
death at Ivy Lodga.”’ 

‘For answer Mary took the old lady's hand 
and kissed it, just as if, it really seemed to 
Miss Morton, she were afraid to kiss her face. 

‘My nephew returns with me to Keston; 
whould tik. to go with us, Mary. I wish 
Hal to\introduce you to Blanvhe.” 

“T hope the will comfort him ; peor man, 
he seems hearthroken at his wife's loss.”’ 

“(Bie was oar it, a saa seemaeaen 
were, unworthy suc levotion Sathleen was.” 

“ Wasn't she good ?’ 

“She was very beautifaland very ambitious. 
Her darling paseion was to be rich; strange 
. #bat she shonid have died jast as my nephew 
epme into his fortane.’ 

“Money can't do everything,” said Mics 
Biarch, Badly. “I think love is better than 
amoney 

ae Why ?"' asked the spinster, primly. 

“4 popes. Sal it eurvives sorrow, disappoint- 
pment, age, and-even death. True love sur- 
vives even the separation of the grave !”’ 

‘‘Hem ! you'd better see about packing,” 
said Miss Morten, as she left the room. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Mn. Lesutz was surprised to find that Lord 
Castleton breke his appointment. The two 
aneu had fixed to meet the morning after the 
lawyer's arrival, and look into the subject of 
Reginald’s fature. They were to inquire into 
the extent of the Enaglish Embassy at 
Griiningen, and decide whether it was likely 
Sir James Tracy would ascept the services of 
his young kinsman, Many business letters 
bad to be written, and the promised loan of 
£1,000 was to be delivered. Considering all 
these reasons for his, )presenee, it was certainly 
strange that the niorning passed without any 





“Last November. Qh! Miss Moston, that 
was the beginning of tronbie.”’ 
‘And your father ?” 


“J never keew hiemame, I guessed Irene . 
left her’ home to be-marrvied, bat I never re- 
member hearing of a Mr. March.” 

“ Perhaps you have heard of Guy?” 

“Guy! H-was her favourite name I ra- 
member her scolding me once for saying Guy 
and Trene did not sound well together 

‘*‘ My father's name was Guy.” 

“I am sure dt isthe same.” 

“I think it:must be. Do you live ia a 
house called Ivy Lodge, and is your Christian 
name Constancs ?”’ 

“* Yes, to both questions.” 

“Then I have heard my mother speak of | 
you often. Sae used to call you May, from | 
the month in which you:were born.”’ 

Miss Morton. kissed ‘her. 


nephew's plans; now Icando more. Will you 


“ness, but as my guest ? 

“TI would wather:come as Blanche’s gover- | 
ness.”’ 

‘+ And why?” 

“* [should beiindependent.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. Bat remember 1 | 
loved your mother as a sister, and look upon | 
me as & friend.” 


“What +4 ‘your name ty 

‘Mary Match.” 

Mary, I en-sarptised ! Irene was 30 fond 
of fanciful, high-flown names” 

Miss Murch emiled sadly. 

“TI have andther name; one rarely heard . 

i, and mamma always called me by 
it; -= it is too fanciful for a governess, so 7 
‘be plain Mary March.’ 





“I was prepared before to second my | 
| 
come to Ivy Lodge, not as Blanche’s gover- 


“ Thank you.” | cousin Regi 


| Bign of Lord Oastieton. 
Tae lawyer waited till three o'clock ; thon 
he decided he wonid cali upon Laéy ‘Tracy 
| himeeli. He econid hint ber cousin's trying 
| position more plainly than wonltl be possible 
| to that young nobleman himesif, and ‘he was 
devoted sheart and»soul to Lord Castleton’s 
| interesta. 
| He remembered Amabel as a pretty child ; 
| one glance told him she had bloseomed into a 
| charming woman. She received him as if 
they had parted yesterday, exhibited ‘the four 
| children that had come to ber in her Indian 
| home, and expatiated on‘her delight that now 
| her husband was appointed to Griiningen she 
| would not be-oalled upon to part with her 
| darlings. 
“Of coupe, I conld not have left their 
| dabher for them;' she said, simply ; ‘ bat it is 
an intense relief to us both to feel that there 
; is no need now for separation.” 
‘ Griiaingen is a: most-healthy place! Iam 
afraid, though, you will fiad it a trifle duli.” 
Lady Tracy laughed. 
“| don’t think Iwas ever dull in may life.’ 
Then she added, smiling, “ but all this time I 


' am dying with curiosity:to know what has 


: brought you to Paris!” 

‘Very painfal business.” 

“Not your own?” 

“ No ; but one whose interests cannot be:in- 
| different to -you. Jem here on bebalf of yoar 
and then in a few-words he 
: laid the case before her. 

“Five ‘hundred ayear!” gasped Lady 
Tracy ; ‘‘ why, they cannot tive on it.” 

The lawyer looked at her ae eee: 

* And yet I'thougtt I heard-of a certain 
rising politician, and his onion wile, who 


| were eontent to begin life ona smaller sum.’ 


She laughed. 
‘We had only ‘three ‘hundred a<year, but 
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then you see we were two romantic young 
people. I used to declare I could live on 
bread-and-cheese with Jim, and he had a pro- 
found belief that what was barely enough for 
one would be ample for two.” 

Her eyes glistened as she spoke ; evidently 
the experiment had succeeded, and the love 
which had sweetened poverty had not left her 
in prosperity. 

‘“* And aren’t the Castletons romantic ?” 

She answered his question by another. 

‘Have you ever seen the Countess ?"’ 

‘* Never.”’ 

“She wears ball dresses which must have 
cost at least half her husband’s present in- 
come; she is the loveliest woman in Paris. 
How can such a brilliant creature be expected 
to come down to the prosaic realities of life.’ 

“Yes ! if she loves her husband.” 

“Even love would not take away all the 
hardship of the sacrifice, You see she did 
not choose poverty as I did. She married Rex 
honestly believing him heir to fifty thousand 
®-year.”’ 

xT all depends on her whether his life is 
wrecked or not; and, in a measure, Lady 
fracy, it depends on you.” 

“On me?” 

“ Assuredly. Why not persuade Sir James 
to appoint Lord Castleton to an attachéship?”’ 

ly Tracy hesitated. 

“IT don’t think it would suit them.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Lady Castleton has taken a dislike to me. 
I don’t think she would like a position which 
would throw us constantly together.” 

“A dislike to you!” exclaimed Mr. Leslie. 
“But why? How could she?” 

‘* I mistook her for a friend of mine.” 

‘* A very venial offence,” 

She sighed. 

“I fear the Countess did not think so, Well, 
Mr. Leslie, I will do my best. I look on Rex 
almost as a younger brother of my own.” 

Mr. Leslie thanked her and returned to his 
quarters, not at the fashionable hotel where 
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I'M QUITE WELL,” MARY SAID, ‘‘ ONLY TIRED AND 84D.’"] 


the Castletons were staying, but at a far 
quieter one, where comfort replaced luxury 
and show. 

The Earl had not called. All the next day 
Mr. Leslie waited in; all in vain, however. 
Then, kind-hearted as he was, he grew irate, 
He had come to Paris entirely on the Earl’s 
account; he was staying there at inconvenience 
to himself solely to benefit Reginald; he did 
think he might have been treated a little more 
courteously, 

‘I will wait until to-morrow,” he decided, 
‘and then call and insist upon an explanation. 
I have spent two whole days waiting for his 
lordship, and I won't be played the fool with 
any longer!” 

Directly after breakfast next morning, he 
repaired to Reginald’s hotel. An English 
waiter came forward. 

‘** Can I see Lord Castleton ?” 

‘I am very sorry, sir, his lordship and the 
Countess left last night.” 

‘Last might!’ ejaculated the surprised 
lawyer. ‘‘ Where on earth bave they gone to? 
I had an appointment with Lord Castleton on 
particular business! "’ 

“*I believe they went to England. There 
were some letters left which we were to post 
this morning; perhaps one of them is intended 
for you, if 1 might ask your name, sir?” 

“ Tomas Leslie.” 

The waiter disappeared, but soon came back 
with a letter in his hand. The lawyer felt in 
such a rage that he could not wait to read it, 
but tore the envelope open in the street. 


‘* Dean Mr. Lestre,— Upon mature conside- 
ration, I have decided upon a totally different 
course to that advised by yourself. I am quite 
sure your kindness is such that you will take 
no offence at this step. I am glad to say I 
shall not now need to accept your generous 
loan. With best regards, yours truly, 

‘* CasTLETON.” 

That was ail ! 

Actually Rex ‘treated the man who had 





travelled all those miles to serve him a8 
cavalierly as a mere acquaintance. He did 
not even condescend to inform the lawyer of 
his plans ; he never even mentioned where he 
was going. Mr. Leslie was not prone to take 
umbrage, but even he felt incensed now. 

“I’ve done with him!" muttered the old 
man. ‘“ He’s the last of the family, but I 
wash my hands of him. To be treated like 
this; well! What can he be going to do? 
Doesn’t want my loan, eh! Has left Paris! 
Why, he told me he hadn’t money enough to 
pay his hotel bill; someone must have opened 
their purse to him—who?” 

Mr. Leslie passed the Marshalls’ house at 
this point, and turned in, hoping Lady Tracy 
might throw some light upon her cousin’s be- 
haviour; but Amabel’s first question showed 
him this was fruitless. 

‘What has become of Reginald? My hus- 
band has just been to call on him and heard 
he bad left Paris.” 

* That is quite true.” 

‘But where has he gone? What does he 
mean to do?” 

‘TI have no idea. He has discarded my offers 
of advice, and tells me he means to follow some 
plan of his own.” . 

Amabel trembled. 

‘* He will be ruined!’’ she said, in a whisper. 
** Don’t you see who influences him, Mr. Les- 
lie? It is his wife. The Countess has laughed 
at your notions of economy.and hard work ; 
she aayee Rex to find an easier road to for- 
tune!” 

“ But how?” asked the bewildered Mr. Les- 
lie. ‘She wouldn’t take him off to the 
Australian gold diggings, or the diamond mines 
of South Africa! I don’t cee where she could 
send him to get money !"’ 

Lady Tracy smiled sadly, but there were 
tears in her eyes as she answered,— s 

“If it is as I fear, they will regret it all 
their days. I think she has sent him—to the 
Jews!" 

(To be continued.) 
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UNCLE RICHARD’S MONEY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Eprtn had no great desire to see the 
Thorne’s. She simply accepted the invitation 
because they had invited her, and she had 
— else to go now that her uncle was 

ead. 

He had never been very kind to her during 
his life, but still she missed him just a little, 
as she would have missed some old landmark, 
such as an old house, or some ancient tree 
she had often gazed upon. 

She had eaten at the same table with him, 
and had satin the same pew; consequently, 
when she went to breakfast, dinner, or tea, 
or to church, she was conscious of hia absence. 

It was not that Edith was hard-hearted in 
any way, although the old man had tried to 
make her 80; but it is seldom that a man 
who behaved in the manner Richard Thorne 
had ever wins the love of anyone. 

He had clearly shown by every action of 
his life that he neither cared nor wished for 
sympathy ; so no one shared in his joys, if he 
had any, or his sorrows, if he knew what 
sorrow meant. 

Richard Thorne put one in mind of some 
old house that had been allowed to paces into 
decay. He had neglected to cultivate his 
mind, or to allow the light of charity to 
enter into his soul, till at length a sort of 
withering dry-rot had taken possession of his 
heart ; and his unwholesome life was not re- 
gretted when it passed away. 

Richard Thorne had been an ill-natured 
man all his life, so it was natural that he 
should have made an eccentric and ill-natured 
aie 
He had only done what was expected of 
him, so no one was surprised, and to most 
people it was a more reasonable document 
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[GABRIEL DETERMINES TO SEARCH FOR EDITH.] 


than had been anticipated, for the property 
was left to his niece, Edith, and Gabriel, on 
the condition they married. The one who 
refused to carry out his wishes was to forfeit 
everything. 

Richard Thorne knew very well that 
Gabriel had engaged bimself to someone 
before he left for the wars. But this only 
made the miserable old fellow more deter- 
mined that the young man should marry 
Edith, 

The mere fact that Gabriel did not desire 
to do so had induced the old man to leave his 
money in this way. 

It would have been so easy to have divided 
his property between Edith and Gabriel, 
leaving them to do as they liked. 

Edith had found one advantage in livin 
under Richard’s roof. The place was so du 
that she had many opportunities of improving 
her mind. 

She could speak many languages, and was 
altogether a most cultivated young lady. 

Of course, Edith was highly indignant 
when she heard the will read, and she deter- 
mined to show Gabriel, when she met him, 
what she thought of the matter. 

The brilliant idea had occurred to her to 
make herself as disagreeable to Gabriel as 
possible, so as to force him to refuse to marry 
her. 

Edith was a dark, handsome girl, with 
large flashing black eyes, and a very quick 
temper of her own. 

Her quick, impulsive temper was not her 
only fault, for she had a provoking way with 
her that made others lose their temper too. 

What kind of girl she would have been if 
Mr. Richard Thorne had not brought her u 
we cannot tell, but we think we are justified 
in raying that he had succeeded in spoiling 
the girl’s character. 

When a child he had done all in his power 
to break her in, ashe called it; and the result 
of this had been that she had grown obstinate 
and resentful. , 











One of the punishments that Mr. Richard 
Thorne often inflicted upon his niece when 
she disobeyed and defied him was to carry 
her up to a dismal garret on top of the large 
house and lock her in. 

“Many bitter tears had the girl shed in that 
lonely chamber. Many times had she struck 
the thivk door with her little clenched fist, 
and shrieked until exhausted. 

She had a horror of the place, and would 
watch the advance of darkness with the utmost 
dread, conjuring up horrible unrealities in her 
childish terror. But never once did she give 
in, although he tried to tame her as wild 
beasts are tamed, by keeping her on a short 
allowance of food . 

‘Tt is doubtfal if Mr. Richard Thorne would 
have liked Edith half so much if she had 
been soft, shy, and yielding. 

He could not help admiring a girl who had 
such a strong, indomitable will, who had 
never once stooped to ask for forgiveness at 
his hands, no matter what chastisement she 
received. 

Kindness had never yet been tried with her, 
and the girl had grown up bold and self- 
reliant. 

Mr. Richard Thorne had often expressed 
his opinion that she would come to a very 
bad end, and she had often retorted that she 
did not care if she did; and he admired her 
all the more for her fierce defiance of him, 

Then there came a time when she was too 
big to be carried up to the garret, and Richard 
ew had to content himself by scolding 

er. 

One day, when the girl was fourteen years 
of age, he had boxed her ears, and she bad 
taken up the inkstand and threw it at his 
head. 

He had never laid a hand upon her since ; 
but the inkstains remain on the wall of the 
house until this day. 

Edith read many novels, but the love parts 
she could not get on with, for it seemed euch 
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a lot of nonsense to her, for she was not at 


all a sentimental girl. 

The stories that she liked were those of life 
and adventure, and ske would devour these 
Kind of books very eagerly. 

The girls and women she had met she had 
a sympathy with, and she did not understand 
them. 

It was on her nineteenth birthday that Edith 
arrived at Berner’s End, and drove down the 
wide, sleepy High-street in a hired-velticle. 

There was a dull, threatening skyoverhead, 
but no rain, although there were many<indica- 
tions of the recent storm. Thesignpostof the 
“*Blae Lion” had been blown town, and the 
road was very muddy. 

The town was toibea picturesque 
one, for there were wooden houses with:eolon- 
nades, and the ivy.covered dhurch was ever s0 


many years old, Dut. on’ 
eT aoape Bee 

“se H re oy le ” m 
curl of her! “TI would «poner die #t once 
than nhere all my‘Tife! No theatres, 
no concert. halls, or-anyt iligely | <I have 


jived in .a monotonous ‘wey;wand want a 
change!” 

It isa onrious thing ewe a 
habit of wishing ¢hemaelves ° onthe most 
slender provecation; ubut-theolder a person 
gets the more ragelthieexpression istheard to 
pase their lips. be oe peopleare afraid 
a King Desth take them at their 
word. 

Young Mr. Ba: , grocer and provision 

merchant, was at bis door in the 
whitest of aprons, and he dooked at the cab 
curiously as it -~went by, aud arondered in- 
dolently where the girl was going ‘to, and where 
she came from. 
_ His curiosity was soon gratified, for the 
dirty white horse was pulled up before a 
weatherbeaten, red-brick houge, on the door of 
which was a brass plate. 

“It’s Mr, Thorne’s niece,” observed the 
young grocer; and, having sclved the mystery, 
retired into his shop with a look of great satis- 
faction on his good.tempered face. 

Before the cabman had descended from jhis 
perch and knocked at the brightly-varnished 
coor it was opened, and Edith entered the 
house with an almost disdainful smile, 

There was a great deal of bustle and excite- 
ment on Edith's arrival. 

Mrs. Thorne was touchingly demonstrative, 
and kissed Edith again and again. Mr, 
‘Thorne was very differential, and his two sons 
seemed delighted to see their cousin. 

Mey was the only one who showed no 
enthusiasm in the matter, and Edith liked her 
all the better for it. 

“She, at all events, is not a hypocrite!" 

a Edith, who had a very suspicious 
mind. 
_. Edith was worldly-wise enough to know that 
if she had presented herself at the lawyer's 
houee without any money, she would not have 
had such a pleasant reception ; for, to tell the 
truth, everyone overacted their part. 

Edith was given the most comfortable chair 
in the room, which she accepted as a matter of 
course, for the girl had a keen apprecisition of 
her own ease and comfort, and a selfish dis. 
regard for other people. 


4 


superior being 7 

It hurt May’s fine sense of dignity to ses her 
relations stooping so low; and the worst of it all 
was that Edith kmew very well their object in 
receiving her so eon 

Mr. Thorne rang the bellimpatiently for the 


lopg railway journey. 


‘“* Q@here will be no dor Teidore 
‘than Gabriel sees Baan” a: 
fesling angry with her g 80 at 
‘hatidsome. . = 

M@BAith conldnot be called /beantifiil, |: 
bn there was a charm: made : 


_ impression on »dlbwith 


should they worship Edith as if she was some 


servant to bring up the tea-things;for nodoubt . 
PEdith «was tired and thirsty, and there ig’ 
nothing like a cup of tea to revive one afters | 


: wl ie dn. 4rom those 
iquideyes,.ana ’ 
| shee 








bat Edith called out the name of Gabriel, 
He was the hero of the family, the only ons 
for many generations whp had made ths 
army his eae. and they were all proad 
“of him, Their greeting of Gabriel was as 
matural.as their reception of Edith had been 
artifisial,and the girl detected this at once, 
Edith was really curious to see Gabriel— 
Whe man whom ‘her dead unsle had desire; 












‘her tovmarry. ‘She made no display of her 
ings, forther eyes were tur 


; out of all 
coral dips, 8 fascination in-manner ‘that }; “I deslare I 
few co : ‘keuown yon if I-had met you 
The gitl-dimew very well howsbttradtive she | iin ‘the: GEiiRo, May, smy blue eyed 
was, and inher youthful vanity thought her- |sister'!\' ; you beenidning allithe tine 
pba a oeny amore fascinating than have:been .ewey ? Wow many sweethearts 
E too-dlim,.and{ ““Odly % “May, and there 
her waist-was-notat ail in. j}awas a x ieeathick abe blashing 
Undoubtealy the girl was vain—vain of ‘the oe 
hes} eolonr in her cheeks, s0 “ you have goneantd to 'that 
startling in ; 5 - }rascal, ea I: ?” said 
d of her little hands and | Gabrie!, who seemed in best..of spirits 


' 
She had never taken ee 
selfishness of her nature, and=she; 
ze curbed her fierce, fiery tempar,«enthshe 
fully made up her mind ‘that Gabriel 
Whould see her at her worst. If he dared to 
marry her he would find her a most untam. 
able shrew. 

Her cousin Jack handed her a cup of tea, 
and she took ‘it as she-tight have taken it 
from a waiter. No one was astonished at her 
behaviour, for she had a cool way with her 
which, was quite edifying..to see. If it was 
not inaolance.and pride.at all events it was 
something very near it; bat no one resented 
her conduct. in.any way, and. Edith did not 
care a snap of the fingers for their opinion. 

She felt lazily good-tempered as she sat by 
the fire, sipping her tea,.scarcely deigning to 
answer the many questions that were pué to 


‘‘ Oh, these tiresome people, will they never 
ceasa chattering?,”’ she thought. “Oan't 
they see. plainly enough that I am bored to 
death?” 

Edith was like a sleek pretty kitten, very 
playful at times, but ever ready to show her 
clavwa at the least provocation. 

‘‘ What time did you. start this morning ?”’ 
asked Mr. Thorne with anxious solicitude. 

“ Ten o'clock,” replied. Edith, with a long- 
drawn yawn, that showed her gleaming white 
teeth. ‘‘ What slow trains you have here, 
they never go beyond twenty miles an hour!" 

‘You found the town very. picturesque?” 
said Mr. Thorne. ‘ Doubtless. you observed 
the colonnade and the ivy clad-church? | I 
daresay it. atrack you a3 very pretty ?”’ 

‘‘ Protty ?”’ said Edith, speaking louder 
than ‘she had spoken before. “I cail it a 





May looked at her kindly as she reclined in | horrid place! Surely you would not remain 


the easy chair, one soft, brown arm supporting | here, unlese compelled 


her dark, shapely head. 

‘‘My cousin Edith is both conceited and 
selfish,” May told herself, ‘and looks down 
upon us all. I wish my father and mother 
would not make themselves so humble before 
this girl. She is probably laughing at them 
in her sleeve!” 

Mrs. Thorna:insisted upon Edith putting on 
@ pair of slippers, for her fest must be damp, 
and warmed them with her own: hands. 

And the girl allowed herssif to be petted, and 
smiied at them in all derision ;Jand her cool 
insolence brought a flash of annoyance to 
May’s face. 

She felt ashamed of her father, ashamed of 
hez mother, ashamed of them all; for why 


by circumstances over 
i} which you have no control?” 

‘‘ Like most young people you are fond of 
change,” ventured.Mr. Thorne, ‘for he -had 
his doubts how Edith would take'this remark. 

‘**T haye no desire to. dream away my life in 
a sleepy old town,” said Edith, and then there 
came a.loud:knock at ‘the front deor. Edith 
was looking towards May, and eaw her start 
and change colour. 

“Her sweetheart, I suppose,” thought 
Edith, ‘an awfal awkward fellow who has 
never been beyond Bernez’s Eadin-his life.” 

But Edith was wrong for once, ssgacious 
and far-seeing as she usnally was; for there 
was @ firm -feotatep in the ball,.a manly voiee, 
and when the parlour door wag open, everyone 





fest; bunt she. too great a regard to ‘her 
own heaith and personal “Oo vwear | 
tight stays or boots. h 


q 
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|“©§orl haveamived home in-time for the 


“eBhe Gs-mot yot ‘imed;” aeplied M-. 
"hewne ; anid#hen Edith heard him say in a 
tr ingywhisper, ‘‘ Your cousin Edith is 


SGiillehe didnot look round, although she 
heard Gabriel ativance towards her. 

He was certainly etrack with the girl's 
beanty, and, having ‘her eyes turned away, 
she gave him a good opportunity to gaze at 
her face without being impertinent. 

The girl seemed quite unconscious of his 
presence, and he had plenty of time to admire 
her oval face, her white forchead, and dark 
brown hair. 

She wore a velvet dress, which fitted her 
like her glove, and Gabriel got such a glimpse 
of the cosy morocso slippers and grey stock- 
ings. , 

‘ Now, sir, when you have done looking,” 
thought Edith. 

‘** So this is Edith?” said Gabriel, speaking 
of the girl as though she was a rare work of 
art; and so she was compelled to look up, and 
their eyes met. 

She caw a man who was quite six feet high, 
with a proportionate breadth of shoulders, 
thick, cnzly, crispy, cheatnut-coloured hair, 
and earnest, deep-set eyes. 

He was a magnificent specimen of man- 
hood ; ‘but perhaps the chin was too massive 
and ball-dog looking. 

Edith’s first glanos told her that be had a 
will equally as strong as her own. 

“It L were a soldier,’ thought Edith, ‘1 
should like to follow such a captain. It would 
be either death or victory with: him. He isn't 


positively ugly.”’ 
“So you. have heard of my existence?” 
° Edith, as he took her hand and held 


it for a moment. 

Then before she conld divine the Captain's 
intention he-bent down and kissed her on tho 
cheek with his moustached lips—a, preceeding 
that brought the bright angry ‘blush to her 
face, and she gave hima look that he never 
forgot. 

A glow came into. her face, and afrown on 
her usually smooth brow that was positively 

erous. 

«A cousin’s privilege,’’ pleaded Gabriel. 

He was very sorry he had made the girl 
angry with.him, but he did. not regret-having 
stolen the kiss. 

‘I am not used to provincial manners,” 
replied Edith, diedainfully, as she wiped the 
cheek he had kissed with a lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as thongh.he.had left.some black 
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+‘ Lhad nointention of offending you,Edith,” 
said Gabriel, quite contritely. ‘But -you 
must remember thatthis is my home-coming, 
ard I ama little excited.” 

Gabriel could nos ‘tell if the girl bad for- 
given him or not, fot she neither smiled or 
frowned, but she seemed: to regard him as 
some large, clumsy cufiosity. 

In her own mind she felt more reconciled 
+o Berner’s End now:Gabriel had appeared, 
for women are always jast a little interested 
in a braveoffiter, and it was evident he waa 
no feather-bed soldier. 

He related some of his stirring adventures, 
much against his will;-but the boys insisted 
upon it,and:he good-naturediy complied with 
their request. 

Jack was -very much annoyed that he did 
not have bis ‘uniform on, and Will was 
anxious to know how many war-medals he 
would have. 

It was noticeable to Edith that he never 
brought himself prominently forward, and 
always preferred to talk of the deeds of others 
rather than his own. 

It was wonderfal to see how the lawyer's 
hard features would relax as he listened to 
his eldest son’s voice; and it was evident to 
Edith that Gabriel was his favourite. 

More than once Gabriel’s eye wandered to 
his cousin’s face, and Edith was not uncon- 
ecious of this, 

Edith watched him as he talked, watched 
intently, although she could not always, see 
the expression of his face, for be was sitting 
in a very dark corner of the room. 

At length Edith roze, and declared her in- 
tention of going to bed, long before the others 
had any idea of doing such a thirg. 

It was not that the girl was realiy fatigued, 
for she was in vigorous health, bnt she 
wanted to show her ttter: indifference to 
Gabriel by going off in the middle of one his 
most interesting stories. 

It Gabriel'was annoyed he did not show it, 
for he went on talking ‘in the: same animated 
way long after she had left them. 

Later on in the evening Gabriel and his 
sister May were alone, and he put this 
question to:-her,— ’ 

** Have you seen Isidore lately ?"’ 

“T have not seen: her for some time,'' said 
May, — in a restrained way that quite 
startled Gabriel. . 

# - there anything the matter, May ?*’ he 


ed. 
“No; only Isidore is travelling in France 
with her father,” returned May. 





CHAPTER II. 


It was market day at Berner's End, andata 
very early honr Edith was aroused from her 
slumber by the bleating of sheep, the grunting 
of pigs, and loud, hoarse shouts of drivere. 
She turned lazily, and closed her eyes, and 
tried.to go to sleep again, but found this im- 
possible, for the din grew louder every moment, 
and the cattle, men, and horses seemed..to 
delight in making all the noise they conld, 
while country carts, crammed to their utmost 
capacity, went creaking and,groaning by. 

The sun came through the venetian blind, 
making long lines of light on the wall, and 
Edith came .to the conclasion that she had 
much better get up than remain in bed listen- 
ing to the discordant. sounds. It .was very 
annoying, for it seemed to her that she had 
only.been asleep an honr or two. She went 
to the window and looked out, to see a drove 
of bullocks being driven by, but followed 
by a driver, who probed the hindmost animal 
in the ribs with his stick. They were putting 
up-the sign-post.at the ‘‘ Blue Lion,’’.and car- 
penters were hammering and sawing, and the 
door of the inn was already opened. 

While gazing out of the window ‘she caught 
sight of Gubriel ‘talking and laughing with a 
stout-looking farmer with a coarse red face. 
How could she associate with such people, 


Edith wondered, and then she hastily drew 
back, for Gabriel looked up. 

Haith:didn’t+see.much of Gabriel on that 
day. He bad gone to call on old friends, 
she was told,.-Gabriel was a great favourite 
in the town, and. many miles around. Every- 
one Jiked-him, for he was so frank.and genial, 
and ‘so fall of life andanimation. The family 
were anxious to. know what Edith thought of 
Gabriel, and were all surprised and. hart at 
her indifference. » 

It was Mrs, Thorne's opinion that hereldest 
gon wae simply irresistible, and felt inclined 
to lose her temper when Edith eaid, ‘‘ He 
wvould do very well if he was not so big and 
clamey. Iam not a good jndge in weight, 
but I think he must be nearly fourteen stone!” 

** You are very critioal, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Thorne, trying to hide her anger by givinga 
sickly kind of smile. 

** What a horrid noise there was this_morn- 
ing,” said Edith. ‘‘I was awakened at day- 
break by the most awfnl din I have ever 
heard in my life. Can you not put meinto 
another room ?”’ 

Mrs. Thorne was quite astonished at this 
request, and if it had been any other person but 
Edith would have said something more truth- 
fal than pleasant. Shehad given the girl the 
best room in the house, bad gone to the ex- 
pense of buying a new carpet and curtains, 
and still she did not seem satisfied. 

Edith had come to Berner’s End with the 
intention of hating Gabriel, but she did not 
find ,it so easy to carry out as she had 
thought. Gradually, in spite of all her 
struggles, a liking for him, nearly approaching 
love, came into her heart. She made this 
discovery one Gay when they were alone in the 
garden together, and left him abruptly, mach 
to his surprise, She had no desire that he 
should discover the state of her feelings, and 
she was greatly afraid that her face might 
betray her at that moment. c 

In spite of all Mrs, Thorne’s efforts to keep 
matters-secret, Edith had heard in some way 
of Gabriel's engagement with Isidore, and she 
was more than ever determined from that 
moment not to marry Gabriel. She was in 
ignorance as to what he intended to do; quite 
in the dark as to whether he desired to throw 
Isidore over or not. “If he does throw her 
over,” thonght Edith, “ it will only be because 
he wishes to gain possession of Uncle Richard's 
money, and he will marry me just becauze he 
is forced to do 80."’ 

She had fully determined if he ever did ask 
her to marry him, that ber answer would be 
an emphatic ‘‘ No.” 

It was observed by everybody that Edith 
became more capricions and exacting every 
day, and the person she delighted to tease and 
annoy the most was Gabriel. Her nature 
seemed as changeable as the most variable day 
in April. One moment she would be in the 
sweetest and best.of tempers, and at another 
her eyes would fissh, and she would say the 
most bitter, cutting, and sarcastic things. 

Edith despised and disliked everyone in the 
lawyer's household save Gabriel, and she fally 
resolved to quit the place immediately she 
could force him to give up all idea of marry- 
‘ing her. Then she would be free, and be able 
to do just as she liked. Bat would Gabriel 
give up the money? Such a thing was hardly 


possible. 

‘“¥f he does marry,” thought Edith, “ his 
married life will be a most unpleasant one.” 

It is very difficnls to analyse Gabriel 
Thorne’s feelings in regard to that little black. 
eyed cousin of his. Shewasso hard-to under- 
stand, so quick tempered, impetuous, and uan- 
reasonable. There was often no reason to 
expect foul weather, when suddenly the smile 
would vanish from -her lips, and she would 
turn upon him like the little demon ebe was, 
Sometimee she would be so amiable and 
pleasant that he began quite to care for her, 
and compared Isidore with her to the latter's 
disparagement, then tke ominous frown would 
appear and he seemed to hate her. 





“I should take a great pride in breaking you 





in, my proud little cousin,” muttered Gabriel, 
looking after. her one afterncon as she hurried 
away from him in one of her tempers, jast 
because Gabriel hed refused to climb up a tall 
cliff, at the risk of Jife and limb, to pick her a 
flower. She had left him with the words 
.“‘contemptible coward” on her red scornfal 
lips, an accugation at which he could afford to 
langh. 

* Yes, my dear little cousin, I would surely 
break you in if I were to marry you,” he said 
again, as he lit his pipe. He spoke of her just 
as he would haye spoken of some vicious 
horse that required both whip and spur. 

As for Edith, she went straight home and 
told Mrs, Thorne her opinion of her son, 
much to that lady’s indignation. Once again 
an angry word was on her lips, but she re- 
strained herself on receiving a warning look 
from her husband. 

‘But, my dear, you could not éxpect a man 
with common sense to risk his neck for the 
sake of a flower!” said Mrs. Thorne, ‘As for 
calling him a coward, it is ridiculous of you, 
knowing, as you do, how bravely he fought for 
his country.” 

“No doubt he fought because he couldn't 
help himself,” and then she went to the piano 
and began to play and sing. ‘While thus en- 
gaged, Gabriel came leisurely into the room 
and went to the piano, and began to turn 
over the mueicfor her. At this, she rose and 
hurried out of the room, giving him a con- 
temptuous glance. 

Gabriel could not help feeling interested in 
her, for he had never geen a girl like her be- 
fore. He had often told her that he did not 
approve of her conduct at all times, but she 
hud seemed quite indifferent to‘his words. 

Gabricl was surprised at her many accom- 
plishments. She could ewim, hunt, row, and 
fence, and Gabriel had once laughingly called 
her a modern Amazon. 

After his refusal to pluck the flower for her, 
Edith avoided him on a'l occasions when 
possible, and would always leok at him with 
that contemptuons curl of the upper lip. At 
first he laughed and then he became annoyed. 
Toaman of histemperament her treatment 
was unbearable, so he went up to her at last. 

“What a dreadful temper you have, Edith ? 
I really think you take the greatest delight in 
driving me mad. You are the most torment- 
ing girl I have ever seen.” 

«You are very complimentary, Mr. Gabriel 
Thorne,” said Edith, pretending not to see 
his outstretched hand, ‘I think you might 
be more guarded in your language to a lady.” 

** But you are so unreasonable, so ready to 
show your temper when there is no cause for 
it. ” 


“Your brother Jack would not speak in 
this way,’’ said Edith; ‘‘andIam sure if I 
had asked him to fetch me that flower he 
would not have refused.” 

“Jack is only a Jad, and is much lighter 
than I am,” explained Gabriel, ‘and could 
climb up the cliffs much easier than I can.” 

The end of it was that Gabriel went out 
and scon returned with the identical flower he 
and Edith had quarrelled about. He did not 
think it necessary to tell her, however, that 
he had paid a young and active boy sixpence 
to pluck it for him. Gabriel was not a mad- 
man, and he knew that it would have been 
certain death to climb this cliff. 

On presenting Edith with the flower there 
was such a look of insolent triumph in her 
bright dark eyes, such a ‘‘ have-to-do-as-I-tell- 
you”’ expression on her face, that Captain 
annua balf regretted having brought it to 


She had the advantage of him in one way, 
for although her temper was.a quick one she 
was slow to forget; but Gabriel was quick- 
tempered too, bus then his passion was soon 
over. 

May watched these continued quarrels and 
makinge-up with dismay, for she could not 
help thinking that it would end by their 
hating each other. How she wished Isidore 
wonld resurn fram France. 
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There could be no doubt that Edith was 
ga‘ning a strong influence over Gabriel or A by 
cay and hour by hour. There was a witchery 
in ber manner and a magic in her glance 
that bound Gabriel as if by a spell. She was 
winning him slowly and surely from Isidore, 
fiercely as he struggled againstit. His father 
had told him the proviso in his uncle’s will, 
and he had seemed very indignant, but Mr. 
Thorne believed that he would be soon re- 
conciled. 

As her power increased, Edith became more 
tyranni and wilfal, and Gabriel found it 
a ficult to gratify all her caprices, He would 
make a great show of resistance at first, but 
in her insistance his opposition would melt 
away like snow before sunshine, 

It was wonderful how ingenious Edith was 
in finding some trivial vexatious thing for him 
to do, and the whole family would be on the 
girl’s side, and declare that it was only her 
pretty way to torment the gallant soldier out 
of his life. 

Gabriel often knew that he was making a 
fool of himeelf, but in spite of this he would 
do her bidding just for the sake of winning a 
emile from those coral lips. 

They had danced together at the ball at the 
Town Hall, they had attended several garden 
parties, and had gone for long drives. Mr. 
Thorne and his family always contrived that 
they should be often alone. Occasionally 
Gabriel would reproach himself for his flirta- 
tion with Edith when he thought of Isidore ; 
then he would dismiss the subject with a 
emile, trying to persuade himself that it was 
all nonsense after all. 

He could not write to Isidore, for he did 
not know in what part of France she was in. 

Edith’s life was much brighter than it ever 
was before, although she did live in a dull 
provincial town; but it must be confessed 
that time passed very heavily on her hands 
when Gabriel Thorne was not near her. 

The girl was growing more beautiful, and 
in spite of her fierce, rebellious temper, every- 
one in the house began to like her, for there 
was a charm in her manner that none could 
resist, and she knew that, however she 
offended, she had only to smile to be forgiven. 

May was the last to surrender, but she at 
length was compelled to haul down her flag, 
and to own that she was growing very fond of 
her wicked little cousin. : 

Not that she was disloyal to Isidore in any 
way, for she still hoped that Gabriel would 
marry her. 

If she had not been afraid that Gabriel would 
break her heart, she would just as soon have 
had Edith for a sister-in-law. 

One warm afternoon Gabriel found Edith in 
her little sitting-room that overlooked the 
emooth-kept lawn. 

He had been to London a couple of days, 
and, quite taken by surprise, the girl flushed 
up % the roots of her dark brown hair, much 
to her annoyance, for she did not wish him to 
eee how pleased she was at his return. 

But there is a look that comes in the eyes 
sometimes, an expression that comes to the 
face on occasions which go far to explain whet 
is passing in the mind. 

“ Can it be that she is really fond of me?” 
Gabriel asked himself, as he took out some- 
thing from his pocket, and handed it to his 
cousin, saying as he did so — 

‘‘ A present for you, Edith.” 

The girl took the little packet with mur- 
mured words of thanks. 

It was not so much the present she cared 
about as the fact that he had thought of her. 

With a true woman, it is not the value of 
the article given that shecares about. It may 
be only a simple little flower, or some pretty, 
inexpensive book; but, if she is young, 
generous, and innocent, she will value it all 
the more for its simplicity. 

One large, costly present will not have half 
the effect in a woman's heart ag little trifling 
articles frequently given. 

The costly thing shows that she was thought 





of once, the little trifies that she is constantly 
in the mind. 

She looked up at Gabriel's face as she spoke, 
and then down at the little packet that was 
wrapped round with brown paper. 

What was the piece of oblong paper outside 
the little packet? It was a photograph ; and 
he had doubtless presented her with a portrait 
of himself, the conceited fellow ! 

She turned it over, and saw a woman's face, 
and under it was writing. 

‘* You have given me this by mistake,” said 
Edith, handing him back the photograph, and 
retaining the present. 

And, with a blush like a foolish schoolgirl, 
Gabriel took it, and hurried out of the room 
to hide his confusion. 

‘* He loves Isidore stil] |’ Edith told herself, 
looking after him till he closed the door. 

This thought seemed an unpleasant one to 
Edith, for she displayed no curiosity to un- 
fasten the little packet she still held in her 
hand, but stood near the open window with a 
half angry, half hurt expression on the proud, 
dark, sensitive face. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tere was war to the knife between Gabriel 
and Edith now, and there now seemed no 
chance of it ever being otherwise. 

To tell the truth, Edith was fariously jealous 
ever since she had seen the photograph. 

She certainly seemed very eccentric to 
Gabriel, for he was quite unconsciousof having 
committed any offence. 

There is no doubt that she loved him very 
dearly; and it seemed hard to her: that she 
could get no affection in return from the only 
person she had ever cared about. 

It must be confessed that she did not bear 
her sorrow with sweet maidenly dignity and 
resignation. 

She had the same old wilful spirit as when 
she had shrieked and struck at the garret door 
with her clenched hands when a child—the 
same indomitable will that had made her defy 
her Uncle Richard, that had made her never 
deign to ask for mercy or pardon at his 
hands. 

If she was defiant and recklers she kept her 
one great secret well, and no one knew how she 
fretted when once in her room, with the door 
securely locked. Then she would give way to 
tears and useless fits of temper. 

Up till now she had only to place her head 
on the pillow to fall asleep; but now she was 
wide-awake half the night, and she could not 
understand it, 

There was a heavy pain at her heart that 
kept her in a state of constant torment, and 
she walked up and down the room in the 
night, her bare feet making no sound. 

When she rose in the morning she would 
have a headache, and be quite unrefreshed ; 
but no one suspected what it coat her to appear 
happy and contented, and Edith told herself 
that nobody cared. 

Gabriel and Edith always avoided each 
other now, and the young man had been heard 
to declare that he quite believed that she was 
going mad, for her conduct was quite unac- 
countable to him. 

So high were her spirits at times that they 
seemed unnatural. Her eyes were strangely 
— and she always felt in a burning 

‘ever, 

At length she made herself so thoroughly 
disliked by the servants that they all gave 
warning, saying that they were not slaves to 
be ordered about by Miss Edith in such a way, 
and would not put up with it. 

It seemed strange that a girl of Edith’s age 
should so completely tarn a house topsy-turvy, 
but she did; and they all wondered how Uncle 
Richard had put up with her so long. 

Edith was sitting on a bench close under the 
library window one evening when she heard 
Mr. Thorne and Gabriel talking together, and 
found herself to be the subject of their conver: 
sation, 








“I tell you, father,” said Gabriel, most em. 
hatically, ‘that Edith is the greatest vixen 
"ve ever seen. Her sarcastic remarks bite 
into one’s heart like aquafortis on steel. She 
deliberately picks out one’s weak points and 
hold them up to ridicule, and. in short, is the 
worst. tem d, most vindictive, and mis. 
chievous little plague I ever met, and it would 
be a good riddance to get her out of the house, 
We shall never have any peace or quietness 
till she bas gone!” 

Having delivered himself of this scathing 
denouncement of Edith, Gabriel relapsed into 
silence, and striking a match lit his pipe. If 
he could only have seen poor little Edith at 
that moment, he might have regretted being 
so unsparing in his criticisms of her conduct, 
Certainly the girl deserved some punishment 
for her stiffnecked pride and obstinacy, but 
not to drink such a bitter draught as this. 

To be spoken of in such a fierce, resentfnl 
way, to know that Gabriel desired her absence, 
was & cruel knowledge, and to think that ho 
could smoke on quietly after giving utterance 
to such words! 

After the match had been struck silence 
reigned in the room, but without the wind 
rustled gently the leaves and fluttered the little 
feather in Edith’s hat. 

The girl gat there for some time, although 
since she had heard Gabriel's harsh opinion of 
her the evening air sent a strange, icy chill to 
her heart, but she dare not enter the house Jest 
her pale, quivering, tear-stained face might 
provoke inquiry. 

Gabriel should never know that she had 
overheard the conversation in the library ; she 
would be carefal that he should not guess how 
much she had felt then. 

She remained out in the garden, and the 
stars grew brighter in the sky; the lamp had 
been lighted im the library and the windows 
shut down. 

“Iwill go away, and Gabriel shall never 
see my face again !"’ the girl whispered to her- 
- and then she rose to her feet and went in- 

oors. 

Edith was quite cool and collected when sho 
entered the sitting-room, and no one had the 
slightest suspicion what was passing in her 
mind; bat it was noticeable that she made 
herself very agreeable that evening. 

She spoke to every one present, had an 
appreciative smile for the old lawyer, played 
draughts with Jack, and when Gabriel asked 
her to sing went to the piano at once. She 
had made up her mind that this was to be the 
last evening she would spend amongst them, 
and therefore she wished all of them to re- 
member her at her best. 

Since Gabriel had regarded her in the light 
of an intruder she would go away, taking the 
utmost precaution to prevent them tracking 
her out. She doub much if they would 
desire to do so; but it was safer to frustrate 
an attempt to discover her whereabouts. 

She sang « pathetic cong that evening, and 
rendered it sg well that it brought tears into 
the eyes of those who heard it, and echoed in 
— ears when she no longer lived under that 
roof. 

It was a fatewell song, a valedictory address 
to them all, although they knew it not, and 
Gabriel often remembered the look in that 
fair face when she bade him good-night. _ 

There was something new and strange in 
her manner that he could not quite make out. 
It puzzled him for a few short hours, and then 
the pain in those dark, expressive eyes was 
explained. 

Impulsively he bent down and kissed ber 
white brow and she did not resist it, but giving 
him a warm pressure, passed slowly out of the 


room. 

Edith did not go to bed, although she felt 
tired and weary, but seating herself at a table 
began to write a letter, 


“My psar Covstn Ganrien,—In all proba- 
bility this is tke only letter I shall ever write 
to you, and you will not be able to answer it, 
for when you read it I shall have left the shel- 
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ter of your father’s roof. You awe all been 
kind to me, more considerate thas I deserved, 
and I thank you all very much. 

“TI bave a difficult task to explain myself 
in my present state of mind, but 1 wish you 
to understand, Gabriel, that it is I who refuse 
so marry you; it is I who refuse to be coerced 
into a false and irrevocable step. 

** | will not have my future arranged for me 
hy my dead uncle; and therefore, under the 
conditions of the will, by rejecting you I lose 
all claim to the property. 

“ With a fervent wish that the money will 
bring you every happiness, I eay adieu, trust- 
ing that you will speak and think kindly of 
me sometimes. “ Bern.” 


There were tears in her eyes when she put 
down her pen with a long-drawn sigh of relief, 
but she took care that they did not fall upon 
the letter. 

“I have made no sacrifice,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘no sacrifice at all in giving the 
money tothe manllove!” , 

Sarely such a woman was capable of high 
and noble things ! 


CHAPTER IY. 


Waen Gabriel perused Edith's letter he 
was greatly surprised at its contents, and so 
were all the family when he read it to them. 
That the girl should throw over Gabriel in this 
way was almost inconceivable to Mrs. Thorne, 
who considered her son to be the most irresis- 
tible of men. As to Mr. Thorne, he was quite as 
much astonished as his wife, but in a different 
degree. There was nothing very peculiar in a 
woman being indifferent to a particular young 
man, but there was something very strange in 
& woman giving up her share of a large fortune, 
- Mr, Thorne could not make this ont at 
all. 

Since Gabriel had not liked the idea of 
marrying Edith, perhaps things had turned 
out for the best, Mr. Thorne told himself. 
Sae had renounced the property ; Gabriel, 
therefore, would have all the money. The 
lawyer was delighted, but Gabriel looked very 
grave as he folded up the letter. 

May was very pleased that Edith had left 
them, for she now believed that her brother 
would now think more of Isidore. Little did 
Miss May think how she was throwing away 
her sympathy on a most undeserving object, 
for Isidore was not the kind of girl to break 
her heart over any one. 

_“* Well, my dear Gabriel!” cried Mr. Thorne, 
giving him a playful tap on the back. ‘So 
everything has come right. You now havea 
tight to all your Uncle Richard’s money with- 
out being obliged to marry Edith! Perhaps 
it is as well as it is, for she had a very nasty 
temper, nice as she could be at times.”’ 

_“I am very sorry that she shonld have 
given up the money,” replied Gabriel, cramp- 
ling up the letter in his hand, 

‘* Hilloah, Gabriel, be carefal,” cried Mr. 
Thorne, and he turned very white. ‘Do you 
see what you are doing?” 

‘* Why, what is the matter? ’ asked Gabriel. 
_ Don't you know that the letter you hold 
in your hand is a very valuable document?” 
said Mr. Thorne, ‘‘ Give it to me, Gabriel, and 
[li havea sixpenny stamp put upon it. If 
you destroy that letter all would be lost, for 
Edith might then come back and alter her 
mind,” 

Gabriel Thorne allowed his father to take 
the letter, and he began to smooth it out, 
while Gabriel glanced intently at the fire, 
apparently in deep thought. After a time he 
rose from his chair, with the look of a man 
who had come to a sudden determination. 
Uncle Richard’s money was very acceptable 
to the young man, but he did not like to think 
of Edith being deprived of it. 

‘*What are you going to co?’ asked Mr. 
Thorne, anxiously, for he saw the expression 
of determination in his soa’s face, and was 





afraid that he was about to commit some 
Qaixotic act. 

‘I'm going to fiad Edith,” replied Gabriel, 
very quietly. 

* Whaé for?” 

“IT wish to explain to her that I must give 
up the money, not her,” said Gabriel Thorne. 
‘It would be cruel to allow Edith to make 
ench @ sacrifice, cowardly to let a young girl 
like her struggle with the world. 

“You are mad, Gabriel!’ said Mr. Thorne, 
“Surely you will not be such an idiot as to 
resign your position? "’ 

“ Call me what you like, my mind is made 
up,” replied Gabriel, as he put on his hat 
and coat. ‘Edith cannot get aliving. She 
has not been brought up with the idea of 
labour, and the straggle for bread would 
absolutely break her heart.” 

“The girl is strong and self-reliant, and 
there is no danger of her sinking !” declared 
the lawyer. ‘Take my advice, my dear 
Gabriel, and accept the money.” 

Bat Gabriel would not be guided by his 
father in this matter and hurriedly left the 
house; but after he had walked half.way 
down the High-street stopped suddenly. 
How was he to trace Edith, who would pur- 
posely do all in her power to put him off the 
scent? Luckily for Gabriel the people of 
Berner’s End were very eatly risers, and 
happening to meet Isaac Reed, the young 
chemist, he accidentally mentioned that he had 
seen Edith, who had appeared to be in a great 
hurry. 

“She would hardly speak to me,” said 
Isaac Reed, in conclusion. ‘‘I hope, Gabriel, 
that I have done nothing to offend Miss 
Edith?” 

‘Probably she was in a hurry to catch a 
train,” observed Gabriel, quickly. ‘ You 
must know that Edith left us most unexpect- 
edly this morning!” 

Gabriel left the chemist abruptly, and 
hurried to the station. He was well-acquainted 
with the ticket clerk, who was locking up the 
office, for there would be no train for an hour. 

“I saw a lady answering to your descrip- 
tion this morning,” said the clerk. 

‘' Did she take a ticket?” 

+: Yes.” 

“Up or down?" 

. “ At first she asked for a ticket for Charing 
Crors; but before I could give it to her she 
altered her mind and said Endlethorpe.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said Gabriel, very much 
relieved in his mind, for it would be much 
easier to find Edith at Endlethorpe, than in 
great, large, overcrowded London. Endle- 
thorpe, he thought, as he retraced his steps. 
‘‘ That is the place where she lived with Uncle 
Richard! Probably she has some friends 
there!” 

He went back home and packed -his port- 
manteau, and as he was locking it his sister 
May came into the room. 

“So you are going in search of Edith?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, the train will leave here in half-an. 
hour.” 

‘If Isidore shqnid happen to write shall I 
send on the lett#r to you?” asked May, 
timidly. 

** You can send on my letters to the Rail- 
way Hotel, Endlethorpe,’’ replied Gabriel, and 
it seemed so strarge to May that he should 
have to be reminded of Isidore’s existence. 
It was not like this of old. 

On his arrival at Endlethorpe the first thing 
Gabriel did was to order dinner, for he had 
had nothing inside his lips that day. He was 
tolerably certain now that he would find Hdith, 
so did not hurry himeel?, but enjoyed his meal 
like a sensible man. Then, aa darkness was 
beginning to fall upon the earth, he walked in 
the direction of his uncle’s house. He found 
the place very soon, but saw no lights in any 
of the windows. To all appearance it was 
quite deserted, but on ringing the bell very 
loudly be beard the sound of footsteps in the 
passage, and then the door was opened by an 
old and feeble woman, 


‘‘T have reason to believe that Mis3 Edith 
Thorne has been here?” eaid Gabriel. It was 
one of his characteristics that he never beat 
about the bush. 

**She has been here, sir,’’ said the old 
woman. She manifested no curprige, and 
evidently expected a visitor. Probably Edith 
had told her that someone might call. 

** Are you quite sure she is not here now?’’ 
asked Gabriel, quite sharply. 

‘*No, she left here an hour ago,” replied 
the old woman, and now Gabriel reproached 
himself for having delayed a moment. 

‘*Do you know where she bas gone to?’’ 
was the next question that Gabriel asked. 

‘No, sir!” replied the woman, and Gabriel 
saw that she had received instructions. 

‘* What was Mies Edith’s object in coming 
here? And why did she remain only such a 
short time ?” asked Gabriel, not liking to own 
himself beaten. 

‘Tam not at liberty to tell,’ replied Mra. 
Criep; and seeing that he could get nothing 
farther from the old woman he returned to 
his hotel. 

On the following morning he received a 
letter from his sister, and a very long one it 
was. 

‘*My prar GaprreL,—I have just heard of 
Isidore, through a mutual friend, and I find 
that she has returned from France quite a 
month, and consequently must be aware cof 
your arrival in England. I cannot under- 
stand her reason for not writing to you, and 
her conduct seems very extraordinary to me, 
to say the least. 

‘*T hardly like to repeat what I have been 
told; but still it would be wrong in me to 
keep back anything from you; so I hope you 
will forgive me for what 1 am going to say. 
I have heard sinister rumours regarding 
Isidore, rumours that I would not pay any 
attention to but for one reason—her long, in- 
explicable silence., 

“It ia said, my dear brother—upon what 
foundation I cannot tell—that Isidore has a 
new sweetheart, a man of wealth, and that 
she has thrown you over for him. I hope you 
will forgive me if the news I send is not re- 
liable; but you can find out as to its truth 
by going to F'alconbridge.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to tell the reader 
that Gabriel tock his sister's advice. 

His pursuit of Edith was given up, and he 
at once hastened to Falconbridge. 

He tried to persuade himself that there was 
not a word of truth in what May had heard ; 
but he was marvellously pale, notwithstand- 
ing all his incredulity. 

He had never until then contemplated the 
possibility of Isidore playing him false, and 
he wondered greatly how this ecandal had 
arieen concerning the woman whom he re- 
garded as his future wife. 

He remembered the last interview he had 
with her, the promise she had made him, and 
the kiss she had given him at parting. 

He was old enough to know the change that 
a few months will make in a woman's heart. 

The ‘hedges were bare and leafless as he 
had seen them a year ago; andthe pond were 
frozen over just as they had been when 
Gabriel had asked Isidore to be his wife. 

He could hardly believe, as he walked along 
the familiar lane, that he had been away so 
long. 

Torning an abrupt corner in the lane, 
Gabriel Thorne came in view of a small old- 
fashioned cottage, that stood in a smail 
flower-garden. , 

He stopped suddenly to look at the little 
place, his heart beating = great deal more 
quickly than it had ever done in the battle- 
field. A cool chill ran through his frame; a 
strange dread had fallen upon him. He felt 
faint and unwell. 

‘‘T ama fool!’ he told himself. ‘A mo- 
ment ago I was gay and light-hearted, and now 
I am as sad as I can be.” 

With an attempt at a langh Gabriel Thorne 
hurried forward. Passing through the rustic 





garden-gute he knocked ut the door which was 
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mmediately opened by a pretty servant-girl, 
who was smartly dressed. 

‘*Ig Mies Isidore at home?” he asked, in a 
voice that trembled slightly. 

‘‘ Mias Isidore at home, sir?” said the ser- 
vant, who was a stranger to Gabriel Thorne. 
‘* Miss Isidore at home! Why, she has gone 
to get married! Why, what is the matter? 
Are you ill, sir?” 

It was no wonder that the girl asked this 
question, for Gabriel Thorne stood at the porch, 
white and ghastly, his eyes fixed upon her 
face despairingly 





“Are you ill?” repeated the girl, kindly. ; 


‘Shall I get you a glass of water?” 

At this moment the sound of joy bella broke 
out on the air, but they bad no joyous ring for 
poor Gabriel Thorne, for were they nos the 
death-knell of all his hopes? 


She was one of thoze who could not live on 
amemory. She had loved Gabriel when near 
and forgotten him when far away, and now 
he had returned her old affection for him was 
gaining the ascendency. 

Shes was a cowardly little woman, and 
trembled from head to foot, and leaned 
heavily on her husband’s arm as Gabriel 
whispered in her ear,— 

‘* T have come to remind you of your broken 
promise |" 

He said no more, having no opportunity ; 
bat his words had the effect of sending the 
blood back to her face. 

He followed Isidore’s movements with a 
curiously intense gaze, not noticing that his 


| strange manner was attracting some aiten- 


They had one effect upon Gabriel Thorne. | 
The sound of the bells aronsed him from the | 


stupor into which the servant's words had 
caused him to fall. 

“T'll stop the wedding ! ” he cried. 

He rushed down the garden path at headlong 
speed, while the servant looked after bim in 
utmost surprise. 

Gabriel knew the way to the church, had he 
not been guided by the sound of the bells, 
It was the very church where he had thought 
of marrying—the very beils he heard were 
those which might have proclaimed his own 
wedding ! 

Louder grew the bells, mocking him, as it 


tion. 

Isidore was very glad to sit down in the 
carriage, for her limbs trembled, and she felt 
very faint. Her husband was impressed with 
the sudden changes in her manner, for the 
smile had gone from her lips; but he litle 


| guessed the real cause of her preoccupation. 


were, With their iron tongues. Tie blue sky, | 


the green fields, the keen winter air had no 
longer any attractions for him. He saw no. 
thing as he walked along, the sound of the 
wedding bells ringing in his ears. Only one 
thing he 


hoped for, and that was that he . 


= arrive before the wedding had taken | 


place. 

Gabriel Thorne was confident of one thing. 
Treachery had been at work! Someone had 
been traducing him to Isidore, and she, believ- 
ing what she had been told, had consented to 
the marriage! I¢ was her aunt that had done 
thie, Gabriel felt sure. He saw her object now 
in putting off her marriage for a year. 

Harrying along with clouded brow and bent 


head Gabriel Thorne came in contact with a ' 


pedestrian coming the opposite way. 


“Why don’t you look where youare going?” | 


said a voice, ‘ Why,’ added the new-comer 


in a more pleasant voice. ‘‘ Let me cengratn- | 


late you on your safe return!” and he seized 
Gabriel by the hand. 

‘*T wish that I had been slain on the battile- 
field,’’ said Gabriel Thorne, bitterly. 

** Nonsense, Gabriel,” said his friend, still 
retaining his hand. 

‘*Let me go, or I shall be too late,” said 
Gabriel, savagely—so savagely that Johnson 
started back. 

* This is a nice way to treat a friend!” said 
Johnson, as Gabriel darted down the road. 
‘How wild and ill he looked! Ihaveit. He 
has heard of Isidore’s wedding!” 

Now the church tower came into view 
through the tall elms, and Gabriel could see the 
thrilling, palpitating bells through the couvre 
window as they swung to and fro. 

A crowd of curious persons were gathered 
round the church gate; then there was a stir 
amongst the crowd, and necks were eagerly 
craned, and all eyes looked in one direction ; 
then some people left the charch, and then the 
brids appeared. 

She was fairer than ever in her bridal dress 
in Gabriel's eyes, and a pain shot through the 
young man’s heart; but he drew himself up 
in a soldierly way, as she came slowly along, 
be A cre ores ee her old lover was there. 

aidore seemed gloriously happy—so ha: 
in.fact, that Gabriel coulifeemealy enlens das 
sight of the treacherous woman. Not once 
did Gabriel look at the bridegroom; he had 
only eyes for the bride. 

How quickly the blood rashed from Isidore’s 
face, leaving it as white as the veil that partly 
concealed it from view when she caught sight 
of Gabriel. 





Isidore was thinking to herself, ‘Oh, why 
did he come too late?’’ 

The stern, unpitying glance of the man she 
had so wronged, the accusing voice, she would 
remember as long as her life would last. 

It had seemed such a long time waiting for 
him, and now he had appeared on her wed- 
ding-day, of all others, 

Gabriel stood at the gate until the carriage 
drove away. Bat Isidore never once looked 
in his direction, although she knew instine- 
tively that his eyes were fixed upon her. 

The last he saw of her she was looking 
down at the bouquet she was holding in her 
trembling hand, and her husband was 
charmed by her coyness. 

So disturbed was Gabriel that he went into 
the quiet churchyard, and sat down to rest. 
The sexton, who was cutting the grass, came 
up to him, and, with an eye to the main 


| chance, thinking that he had lozt someone 


recently from the grief expressed on his face, 
asked him if he could be of any assistance to 
him in finding out the grave he wanted. 

Without. condescending to reply Gabriel 
—_ and hurried away, muttering to him- 
self,— 

‘“‘T can have 20 peace even here.” 

It was the fire great disappointment, and 
his suffering was keen and bitter. 

It is doubtfal if Gabriel would have been 
happy if he had married Isidore, for she was 
one of those women who have only their 
beauty to recommend them. 

When the eyes grow less bright, and their 
fair complexions vanish, all love for them 
passes away. 

But for the moment sorrow was supreme, 
and reason snd commonsense held no longer 
possession of Gabriel’s mind. 

Driven from the churobyard Gabriel was 
utterly careless as to which direction hs took. 
He groped his way almost like a blind man, 
and people turned round to look after him, 
quite startled and shocked by his white face ; 
but he heeded them not, being perhaps quite 
unconscious that there wag anyone about to 
see him, 

Gabriel was very glad when the clangour of 
the bells ceased; but the silence was very 
painful to him too. 

He did not feel at all revengeful against 
Isidore; he was grieved to find her false, that 
was all, 

Had he escaped death on the battle-field 
while other men died, with women with true 
and faithfal hearts waiting forthem at home ! 

Quite unconsciously Gabriel had taken the 
most picturesque path. in. the neighbourhood. 
All that was wanted to make the place beau- 
tifal was summer air and summer sunshine. 

To his right was an ivy-coverered wail, and 
behind that wall was a garden, much higher 
than the road; and anyone in the before- 
mentioned garden could look over the wall 
and down into the road if desiring to do so. 
Some one was looking over the wali—a young: 


“ dark-faced girl, who was much surprised to 


see Gabriel, Ske was too much astonished to 
move hand or foot, and remained rooted to 
the spot. 

lf Gabriel Thorne had only taken the 
trouble to look up, he would have seen his 
cousin Edith, but he was too much engrossed 
in his own sad thoughts to do this, so passed 
on quite unconssious of her proximity. 

Edith could not help noticing how pale and 
careworn he looked, and for one moment told 
hereelf thet he had come in search of her. 
The next instant she reproached herself for 
her vain folly. Sarely his coming there must 
be quite an accident; for if he had been in 
pursuit of her he would have been much mors 
watchful. 

Edith fel§ very much annoyed with herself 
in taking such an interest in Gabriel. The 
sudden knowledge that she was capable of 
such tender weakness had an overwhelming 
effect upon her. 

She was ashamed of this foolish affection, 
this touch of humanity, and had fought 
against her great love for Gabriel; bat in vain. 
If her love for Gabriel wae folly, the folly had 
taken such a deep root in her heart that it 
was quite impossible to eradicate it. Of a 
warm and impulsive nature, Edith loved and 
hated with equalar : 

Edith had takén tithe house of an 
old married actor who had taught her elccu- 
tion. Being tolerably successful, he bad 
taken a little cottage in the centre of his dis- 
trict, for he played- at little country towns 
within a radius of twenty miles of his home. 
Sometimes he would remain away from home 
for a week, and would return on the Saturday 
morning. 

Edith had visited the actor's family when 
her uncle was alive, and had spent many 
pleasant hours there, 

Dick Denmead had always declared that 
Edith would make her fortune on the stage, 
‘and he had gone so far as to declare that he 
would obtain her an engagement after he had 
given her some instruction. 

On leaving the Thornes, Edith had resolved 
to put Mr. Denmead to the test, and to find 
out if he meant what.he said, or only desired 
to pay her's meaningless compliment. Not 
that she cared to appear ou the stage, Far 
from it; bat it occurred to here that she 
could earn more money by that than any 
other way. ' 

She had often told Mr. Denmead that she 
hated the idea of becoming an actress; but he 
always replied that he was sure the excitement 
would be congenial to her. 

The old actor was delighted to see Edith, 
and declared that if she only studied hard for 
three months, he would be sureto get her on 
the boards. 

They discussed ways and means, and to 
prove his confidence ip her abilities, offered to 
give her board and lodging, and she was to 
pay bia when her salary became large 
enough, 


need 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was many days before Gabriel appeared 
at Berner’s End, and when his good little sister 
May saw his face she at once guessed what 
had happened. Most people would have 
allowed their curiosity’ alten the--aecen- 
dency, and have questi him, but May 
was not one of those, She saw at once that 
Gabriel had suffered, and had no desira to 
open the wound that would take so Jon 
healing. Gabriel understood his sister, a2 
thanked her for her cousideration. ~ 

It was a long time before Gabriel asked if 
anything bed beem heard of Bdith, To tell 
the truth, Gabriel missed Edith, and so did 
May, vow that she had found Isidore to be 
such a little traitress. ~ 

If Edith had been there to 1 with 
Gabriel, pechaps she-would have been able to 





have aroused him from:the strange lethargy 
that was creeping over him. Friends told 
him that he was yet:ing thinner, but he only 
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laughed; but the laugh he gave had not the 
game old ring about it, and there were many 
who were sorry to h+ar it, and wondered what 
had come over Gabriel. 

As yet Gabriel had not touched a farthing 
of Uncle Richard’s money, and he had made 
up his mind that he would not do so until 
Edith was found. 

As time went on Gabriel contrasted Edith 
and Isidore, and to the latter’s dicadvantage 
too. Isidore was scft and gentle in manner, 
and Gabriel could not once recall having seen 
her ina temper. She was one of those people 
who appear kind and amiable to every one, 
but who can be cruel and treacherous when 
they like. For all her winning ways, Isidore 
had a deceitful heart, or she would never have 
played false to Gabriel, 

Edith had a most impuleive temper, but 
she was as true as steel. 

Edith always said what she meant, and 
Gabriel knew instinctively that if ehe once 
gave her heart that she wonld never change. 

If it had not been for Isidore things would 
have turned out differently, Gabriel told him- 
self, He would have been more. lenient to 
Edith, and in all probability they would have 
ended by marrying. 

Gabriel's leave had expired, and he had 
to return to his regiment and take tp his 
quarters ata dull garrison town, He would 
have preferred to go ont to some war, where 
there was a good chance of being killed; but 
everything was so wretchedly peacefal just 
then, and he saw that he muat_live on. 

His brother officers found him a. changed 
man, They believed him to be surly when he 
was only sad, and he gradually became un- 
popular—he who was formerly the most 
sociable of men. The soldiers, too, began to 
dislike him, for he. was very stern, and had 
become a very strict dizciplinarian. His men 
became smarter, and. were on the alert, and 
this was noticed by all. 

We donot mean toimply that Gabriel was 
unjust, but he was a great deal more critical 
and inclined to find fault than formerly, and 
did not spend so many hours in. the billiard- 
room or at the card.table. 

He seemed to be studying hard and even to 
be overworking himself, but he did not do 
himeelf nearly the same harm by his usefal 
occupations as his more dissipated comrades. 
Gabriel found that hard work was the best 
thing for him, since. thé mental effect absorbed 
his attention, and made him oblivious of the 
past for the time being, 

He had never realised before that he had 
any particular talent, but now he was sur- 
prised to find that he had a clearer brain than 
he thought. Other people were just 3s much 
surprised as himself, and everyone declared 
that Gabriel had made up his mind to get on 
in the world. It was the general belief that 
Gabriel had become ambitious, and as an 
ambitious man is never liked, he was very 
much shunned. It seemed strange to most of 
his friends that. he should work. so hard after 
having passed his examination. 

‘Gabriel used to be a good fellow. once;” 
was the verdict of everyone, ‘but he has 
changed into a surly; unsociable brate!”’ 

Nobody knew of his sorrow, and perhaps 
— not have sympathised with him if they 

ry 

There waa. one young fellow who still 
attached himself to Gabriel, and this was 
Charles. Paget. He owed Gabriel a. debt: of 
gratitude, for when wounded Gabriel had 
carried him ont.of reach of:the enemy’s fire, 

‘*By Jovels he would often. say, when 
telling the story of Gabriel's bravery; ‘it was 
very lucky for me that I am a little dwarf of 
a man, or Gabriel would never have been able 
to. carry me. I always used to envy. you big, 
tall fellows, but now I see it is not always an 
advantage to be six feet high.” 

Little Charley Paget would never: hear a 
word.said against Gahriel.. If anyone spoke 
to his hero’s disparagement when he was in 
the room, Charley would give bim.a bii. of 
bis mind; and at length this got to be so weil 


known that no one mentioned Gabriel's name 
in his presence. 

Charles Paget could say very nasty things 
when he liked, and wag not a bit afraid of the 
biggest man in the regiment. Everyone liked 
and respected Charles. Paget, with his beard. 
less, boyish face, and the bluest, finest eyes 
that ever were seen. 

Charley Paget: had noticed the change that 
had come over Gabriel, but, being a staunch 
friend, would not own it toanyone. He siiil 
admired Gabriel’s handsome face, but he 
could not help regretting that there was not 
the old warmth and light in it. He was so 
eold and listless that he repelled all sympathy. 

Even though 86 much changed, Gabriel 
could not treat Charley as he treated others. 
This was quite imposzible. It is not natural 
for the thickest mountain of snow to resist 
the warmth of the sun altogether, and Charley 
would generally succeed in winning a smile 
from Gabriel in spite of himself. Charley 
would sometimes persuade his friend to play 
a game of billiards, or to go to a little eupper. 

One day Charley came rushing into Ga- 
briel’s room without the least ceremony. He 
was the most excitable little fellow in the 
world, and would often take offence where 
none was meant, and apologise the next 
moment. He was as sensitive as a school- 
girl about some things. 

“Well, now?” said Gabriel, looking up, pen 
in band, 

“*T am afraid I am a confounded nuisance!” 

‘Not af aill,’”? said Gabriel. ‘ Sit down, 
old fellow,” but the look on his face gave the 
denial to his words. 

‘* Well, I’ve just come to tell you a piece of 
startling news,” observed Charley, in confi- 
dential tones. 

‘I suppose you have come to tell me to put 
five pounds on a horse that you think will 
win. No, thank you, my dear boy; you have 
let me in three times running.” 

“No, it isn’t that, my dear fellow!” said 
Charley, speaking like one who had some- 
thing to tell. 

“ What ia it, then?” 

‘‘ Well, you know the theatre has been shut 
up for many months.” 

“ And a good job too,” remarked Gabriel. 
‘“T fairly believe that the rat-hole will catch 
light come day and roast and burn a hundred 
people. The pasrages are narrow and wind- 
ing, and it is nearly all wood.” 

“ Why look at the dark side of things, 
Gabriel? said Charley. ‘‘ The barn is going 
to be opened again, and a new actress is about 
to come out. According to the bills issued and 
all local papers she is going to startle the 
world!” 


* So you are etill innocent enough to be 
taken in by puff paragraphs in local papers?” 
said Gabriel. ‘‘ Why, Charley, I am surprised 
at you!” ; 

“T wish you would have a little confidence 
in human nature,” observed Charley, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Do you know, old fellow, that you 
are growing more gloomy and suspicious 
every day? Why did you carry me out of the 
enemy’s fire if you do not think life worth 
living?” 

“I sometimes think I did wrong,’’ said 
Gabrielle, and then they both laughed. 

‘You must come to the theatre,’”’ said 
Charley, seeing his advantage. ‘' You see, old 
fellow, my old friend Dick: Denmead has a 
protegée, and he wishes to have a very full 
house.” 

“Then youare fond of actors,and acknow- 
ledge them as your friends?” 

‘Why not?” asked Charley. ‘They are 
nice fellows as @ rule,’ and Charley would not 
leave Gabriel until he had promised to go to 
the theatre. 

Gabriel gave ® relnctant.consent, and pushed 
his: friend out cof the room, then locked his 
door to prevent further interruption. 

Gabriel quite forgot his promise to go to 


‘the theatre, when Charley came to remind him 


of it in the evening: 





Great was Charley's horror to find that he 





was not yet dressed, and heavy was his indig- 
nation when Gabriel advised him to look up 
some other fellow. 

“If you do nos come you will spoil my 
evening!” declared Charley, with a look of 
disa or in his handeome face, 

6s ow ” 

‘‘T shall stop away too.” 

This humble threat had the desired effect, 


‘and Gabriel and Charley went in arm-in-arm. 


The theatre was a very dingy place, or, at 
least, Gabriel thought so, but it was very well 


ed, 

It must be confessed that Mr. Charles Paget 
had a poor ear for music, and enjoyed the dis- 
cordant sounds that came from the orchestra. 

It would have been all the same to him if 
it had been a street-organ, for he found beauty 
in everything, and had a keen and seusible 
appreciation of life that Gabriel envied. 

Gabriel was very glad when ths curtain went 
up, for then the music ended. 

The new actress was certainly very pre- 
possessing, and this created a favourable im- 
pression. Batit was very doubtful how long the 
audience would remain in a good humour. 

The girl would have passed through the ordeal 
very well indeed, but fora most unfortursie 
accident. 

Her eyes happened to fall on Gabriel just af 
the moment he recognised her; and then it 
was that Edith lest her self-poseession, and 
stopped short in the middle of a speech. 

“Goon!” cried the gallery, while those in 
the pit stamped their feet. 

The spell was broken, and Edith went 
through her part in the greatest confusion, 
standing in need of the prompter very often. 

She never knew how she got through that 
evening, for she was hiseed and jeered at, and 
when the curtain went down for the last time 
fainted away. 

She was told that her services would no 
longer be required, and went home to Dick 
Denmead's house almost broken-hearted. 

He tried to console her in every way, telling 
her she must not be cast down because of one 
failure. 

Gabriel tried to see Edith, but micsed her 
in some way. 

In the morning, however, he received a 
letter from his cousin that quite surprised 
him, 

“Why are you not satisfied?" itran, “I 
have resigned the money to you. I changed 
my name in order that you should not know 
of my hope of being an actress; but you have 
found me out. If you had not come to see me 
on my first appearance,.I should not have 
made a failure, and blaming you for the cause 
of my ignominy I hate you!”’ 

Gabriel read the letter in bewilderment. 

She was most unjust and unreasonable be- 
cause he had been the innocent cause of her 
fsilure; and he resolved to see her ag soon as 
he could, 

It was certainly very unfortunate that he 
had gone to the theatre, and he biamed Charley 
for all the mischief.that had been done, _ 

Of late-he-had often thought of Edith, while 
Isidore had completely gone from his mind ; 
or, if he did think of her sometimes, it was to 
congratulate himeelf upon the fact that he had 
not married her. It was only a boy and girk 
love after all. x 

It. seemed so strange to Gabriel that Edith 
should have been so disturbed on seeing him. 
Could it be that she had overheard the unkind 
words he had said abous her the day before her 
flight? And was it possible that the girl liked 
him with more than # cousinly affection ? 

Gabriel dismissed this thought at once, and 
blamed himself for being so vain. 7 

Edith bad put no addreas, but Gabriel knew 
that Charley was a friend of Dick Denmead’s, 
and in all probability would know where to 
find him. J 

Perhaps,after all, it was.a good job that she 
had m a failure, for now she would see 
there was no chance of her making a living on 


the stage. 3 Rie 
Gabriel had an old-fashioned prejudice 
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against actors, and he did not like the idea of 
Edith being one. 

Edith's letter was still in his hand when 
Charley rushed into the room, upeetting a 
chair in his hurry. 

Gabriel looked up reprovingly. 

“The war rumours had some foundation 
after all!’ observed Charley; ‘‘ and we shall 
have to go to Egypt!” 

“T’d sooner go anywhere else!" said 
Gabriel, not quite understanding Charley's 
delight. 

‘“ Anything is better than the monotony of 
barrack life,’’ observed Charley. 

‘*Now I warn you before we start,”’ observed 
Gabriel, “that if you expose yourself to un- 
necessary danger I’ll make no attempt to 
rescue you.” 

‘Oh! I daresay we'll settle the Arab fellows 
in no time,” said Charley disdainfully. 

** Come now, old fellow, don’t begin boasting. 
Wait until the battle is fought and won.” 

‘It is very lucky, our regiment was picked 
out,” cried Charley. 

“Yes, we ought to deem ourselves very 
fortunate,” said Gabriel drily; ‘‘ but let us 
speak about another matter. I want to find 
out the whereabouts cf my cousin. Can you 
put me up to anything?” 

“Dick Denmead will tell me anything 
I wish to know,” said Charley, quite cheerfully. 
‘* Poor old fellow, he'll be bitterly disappointed 
at your cousin’s failure.” 

We may mention that Gabriel had taken 
Charley into his confidence, and told him 
ome about Edith. 

‘* When shall you see Dick Denmead? ” 

“‘ This very day,” said Charley. 

“ Until you dosee himI shall beall anxiety, 
for you know my cousin Edith gave me the 
slip once and may do so again,’ said Gabriel, 

‘She seems to be a regular little spitfire 
according to the letters you just showed me,” 
replied Charley. ‘‘It was most unfortunate, 
though, that you should have upset her per- 
formance.” 

‘‘Do me the favour to go to Dick Den- 
mead at once?”’ 

“Pll order my dog-cart and we'll go off to- 
gether,” replied Charley. ‘A drive through 


the green English country will do us good 


before we go to Egypt.” 

“It is most doubtful if we shall ever re- 
turn,” said Gabriel, quietly. 

* Don’t talk so despondingly, old chap,” 
replied Charley, and then he went out to 
order the dog-cart. 

The place where Edith lived was some 
fifteen miles from the barracks, but Charley 
had a good horse, and they went along at a 
rapid pace. Gabriel was somewhat surprised 
when he passed the cottage where Isidore had 
lived, and was astonished at his own indiffer- 
ence when the church came in view. On the 
day when he had stood at the church door he 
had thought that he would never hope to be 
happy again in this world. 

Charley palled up before the ivy covered 
brick wall, over which Edith had looked when 


— had hurried by on that memorable 
ay. 


They found Mr. Dick Denmead smoking in | 


the garden, and immediately he spoke Gabriel 
took a fancy to him. 

He was a perfect gentleman in thought and 
feeling, and the heart that beat in his breast 
was a noble one. 

Ia ‘a few well-chosen words Charley told 
Dick the object of their visit, and he listened 
with a serious look on his face. 

‘‘Tam sure Edith will not see you,” he said, 
‘*She had an idea that you would find her 
ont, and told me that she would not see you. 


Charley, speaking as though he had been 
guilty of a great offence. 

“ | like Edith very much indeed,” said the 
actor; “but I mast own that she has many 
fanits. She is much too proud, and has such 
a fierce, resentful temper. She was very un- 
gratefal to me last night, although I did all in 
my power to serve her. She told me that I 
had no business to persuade her to go on the 
stage ; that I was cruel to encourage her with 
falee hopes.’ 

‘* Edith has been spoilt by her bringing up,” 
said Gabriel, anxious to speak in favour of his 
cousin. ‘ You really must not blame her.” 


‘* Well,” said Dick Denmead,; with one of 
his droll stage smiles, “‘I must admit that 
your consin Edith is gifted with the power of 
using the strongest and most vigorous lan- 
guage.” 

.““ You have been out of pocket through my 
cousin?’’ said Gabriel. 

“It is being under obligations to me that 
makes Edith so angry,” replied Disk Den- 
mead. ‘She is grateful to me, and yet she 
is annoyed at having to be gratefal.” 

‘“‘T understand you perfectly,” said Gabriel, 
and then he pulled out his purse. ‘‘ How 
much is my cousin pecuniarily indebted to 
you? Ido not mean toimply that she can 
ever pay you for your disinterested kindness,”’ 
seeing Dick Denmead flash, “for that would 
be impossible.” 

**No, no! I will not take one farthing!” 
protested Dick. 

“Why?” : 

** Because it would seem as though I had 
some interested motive in bringing her out,” 
said Dick. ‘ Besides, in her present temper, 
Edith would sooner be under obligations to 
me than you, although you are her cousin.” 
=‘ Don’t be a fool,” whispered Charley, tak- 
ing himaside. ‘Gabriel Thorne can afford 
to pay,and I know the money would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

“IT am rather hard up,” returned Dick 








Denmead, in a whisper. ‘Bat still it does 
' not seem the right thing to take money from 
| & cousin that Edith seems to hate,”’ 

; Gabriel was hart at these words, for he had 
| given Edith no cause to hate him. She was 
unreasonable and unjust. 

He almost thought his cousin a little mad. 
Certainly her conduct was most strange. 

‘“‘ She is the most eccentric girl I have ever 
seen,” Gabriel tells himself, almost longing to 
bring her ‘into subjection in some way. 
! ** What a thing it would be to conquer such a 

proud, insolent spirit!’ 

It he was spared from the war Gabriel 
determined to make it his business to subdue 
Edith in some way, for his will was quite as 
strong as hers. 

“If you take the money justly owing to 
you,” said Gabriel, ‘ you will not be putting 

, Edith under an obligation to a cousin whom 
, She hates! "’ 

“Why not?” 

Gabriel then told the terms of the will. 
| ** So you see,” he said, in conolusion, “ that 
! Edith is really entitled to half the money, and 
| she should have it if it were in my power to 

give it to her!,” 

| At length Dick Denmead was persuaded to 
| take the money for Edith’s board and lodging. 

It was rather under the mark than over it, 

and, in fact, Gabriel was quite surprised. 

‘You charge very little,” said Gabriel, with 

a smile. 

“Edith costs us hardly anything,” replied 

Dick, ‘You know, she sleeps with my 
daughter, and her appetite is very small.” 

| He did not exactly tell the truth for, as we 

| know, Edith was a very luxurious young 





At the present moment she is locked in her | lady. 


room,” 


Gabriel not only paid what was owing, but 


“I had really no intention of injuring Edith © paid three months in advance; so he had no 


in the profession she has 


quite in ignorance that I should see her when 
I went to the theatre.” 


b adopted,’ said 
Gabriel, speaking very frankly. ‘In fact, I was 


anxiety concerning Edith's future. 

| He took the precaution to warn Denmead 
' not to say a word to Edith concerning the 
transaction, and the actor was only too 


** You will do me a very great favour,” said 
Gabriel, in his grave earnest way. 

“IT shall only be too happy,” replied Dick 
Denmead, eagerly. 

“Tell my cousin that if she refuses to see 
me to-day she may never see me again in this 
world,” said Gabriel. ‘All I beg of her to 
do is to give me a five minutes’ interview.”’ 
The message was given to Edith through 
Dick Denmead's wife, whose face was abso- 
lutely blistered by the paint she had used in 
her profession. Unlike most actresses, Mrs, 
Denmead was not an actress off the stage. 
Gabriel waited, jast a little anxious, for the 
girl’s answer. His heart beat quicker than 
he would have liked to own when Mrs, Den. 
mead re-entered the room alone. 

** Well?” asked Gabriel. 

“T hardly like to give you her message,” 
said Mrs. Deamead, hesitatingly. 

“ But I must hear it,” said Gabriel, firmly, 
in such decided tones that Mrs. Denmead was 
obliged to comply with his request. 

* Well, then, she says she never wishes to 
see you again.” 

“Tell her,” said Gabriel, the colour mount. 
ing to his face, ‘that I hope she may never 
regret her cruel words.”’ 

Gabriel drove away in the dog-cart so very 
sadly that Charley did not dare to cheer him 
up. Edith looked after him from the window. 
She regretted now having given the message, 
but it was too late. 

Weeks passed on, and Edith fondly hoped 
that Gabriel would return. Bunt he never 
came, and Edith began to think that she had 
gone jast a little too far, and that he would 
never forgive her. 

She often cried sometimes when she thought 
how recklessly she had thrown away Gabriel’s 
honest, manly friendship. 


Her surprise was very great when she heard - 


that Gabriel's regiment had gone out to the 
war. It was one in-the front, and Edith 
prayed every night that Gabriel might be 
spared. His last words would often come into 
her mind,— 

“Tell my cousin that if she refuses to see 
me to-day she may never see me again!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Nortwitustanpine her great anxiety concern- 
ing Gabriel, Edith studied hard. It was only 
when at work that Edith ceased to think of 
Gabriel. Once more Edith appeared on the 
stage, and acted her part more than creditably, 
but even Dick Denmead was disappointed and 
the girl dissatisfied. 

After a time, however, Edith began to ap- 
preciate applause, and then her acting im- 
proved, and her future was assured. From a 
task her profession became a pleasure, and 
she acted and spoke with an earnestness that 
quite surprised herself, and awoke the enthu- 
siasm of those who went to see her. 

Edith was one of those actresses who really 


'feel what they say. Some people thiok it 


better that an actor should not be carried 
away by the excitement of his own emotion ; 
that while he holds the audience spell-bound 
he himself shovld be cool and unmoved. 
There is no hard-and-fast line in this matter, 
however, for there have been good actors on 
both sides. 

Edith wis greatly surprised that she should 


| take such a great interest in acting, and as 


for Dick Denmead he was greatly delighted, 
and people congratulated him for bringing 
such a clever woman out. 

Edith had been prejudiced against the stage, 
but she was agreeably surprised to find how 
many eminent and agreeable persons were en- 
gaged in the difficult task of amusing their 
fellow-creatures. 3 

Miss Thorne had not begun her theatrical 
career with any great flourish of trumpets, 
but she soon managed to take almost the lesd- 
ing part, and some of the other actresses were 





“Is wasall through me that he went,’ said willing to agree to this. 


rather sorry she had 
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« You see, Edith, that I was not mistaken,” 
observed Dick Denmead. “I knew you were 
a born actress from the first.” 

“How can I thank you sufficiently for your 
kindness,” replied Edith, contritely, ‘Pray 
forgive me for all the unkind words I have 
uttered, and the ungrateful way I behaved to 
you because I failed in the first attempt.” 

She was somewhat changed now, and had 
grown less eelfish and exacting, and Dick 
Denmead was astonished at the change that 
had come over her. She was jast as hot-tem- 
pered and still very vain, but she struggled 
hard against both these faults, and partly 
succeeded in conquering them. 

She found it a most difficult thing to do, 
for there was often some sarcastic remark on 
the tip of her tongue, when she would check 
herself by a great effort of will. 

So while Gabriel was slowly marching with 
his regiment under the burning, glaring sun 
of the Egyptian desert; while he shared in 
the hardships and dangers with bis fellow- 
countrymen, and fought hand to hand with 
the Arabs, and saw many a noble soldier fall 
like the corn under the sickle, and heard the 
loud discordant yells of the enemy and the 
cries of the wounded and dying; while he 
slept in the camp, surrounded by a host of 
pitiless foes, who crawled into the tent, knife 
in hand, Edith was playing in a great glitter- 
ing London theatre, and receiving well-merited 
applauee. 

At length Edith read in the papers that 
Gabriel was wounded in the Pave as +m battle 
when Colonel Barnaby perished through his 
own incautious act, by rushing forward in- 
stead of remaining shoulder to shoulder with 
his comrades in arms. Thus the square had 
been broken into, and the tide of victory nearly 
turned, 

Luckily for Edith it was Sanday morning 
when she heard the news, and she could rest. 
Had it been on any other day she would not 
have been able to go through her part at the 
theatre, 

On the Monday evening she appeared on 
the stage just as if nothing had happened, but 
she was very pale, and had had to use an extra 
quantity of paint. 

Some weeks went by, and one day a tall 
man with a very brown walnut face was walk- 
ing with another fellow much shorter than 
himself, 

It was Charley Paget and Gabriel Thorne, 
who had lived to return home. 

Gabriel had been wounded, but the wound 
had not been a very serious one. 

Charley Paget was very fond of looking in 
shop windows, and stopped at a stationer's. 
There were some photographs of actors, and 
saddenly Charley gave a cry of surprise that 
made Gabriel stare. 

‘There is the portrait of your cousin 
Edith!” said Charley. 

“ Nonsense,” said Gabriel; but he looked 
nevertheless, and saw at once that his friend 
was right. 

‘Wonder where she is playing?” said 
Charley. 

‘' We can easily find out if che is playing in 
London by looking over the newspapers,” said 
Gabriel. 

** Let us look at the playbills!” suggested 
Charley. ‘ We can do that easily enough as 
we stroll down the Strand!” 

The third theatre they came to they saw 
Edith's name on the bill, and in a very promi- 
nent position. 

Charley was delighted. 

“You mast find out her address, and go 
and see her at once,” said Charley, impul- 
sively. : 

Gabriel only shook his head, and a proud 
look came iato his face that made it look 
almost cruel, 

** Why won’t you go and see her?” asked 
Charley. 

“She sent me away last time, and I'll 
never go to see her again,” observed Gabriel. 

‘Bat she did not know you were going to 
Egypt!’ said Charley. 





Gabriel was silent and not convinced, and 
they both walked on. 

Gabriel said good-bye to Charley after they 
had lunched together. 

Charley went to see Edith act that night, 
and when she was leaving the theatre went to 
speak to Dick Denmand. 

‘* Hallo, Charley!’’ said Dick, his eyes 
sparkling with delight ; and he held out both 
his hands, ‘So you havecome back safe and 
sound, and don’t look a penny the worse for 
all you have gone through !” 

Charley was about to make an answer ; but 
Editb, who had turned very white, asked the 
young man to give her news of her cousin 
Gabriel. 

‘*T heard that he was wounded! '*she said, 
in @ voice that trembled. 

‘Yes, he was wounded in that terrible battle 
when brave Burnaby fell!’ said Charles 
Paget, putting on a very grave face. He was 
acting cruelly for once in his life. He wished 
to find out if Edith cared much for Gabriel, 
and he wished to punish her for her treatment 
of her cousin. 

If anyone offended Gabriel they offended 
him, but Charley could not understand how 
anyone could feel angry with such a beanti- 
ful creature. 

‘‘T have heard no news since!” replied 
Edith. ‘ Do tell me the worst; les me know 
if he is living or dead? It is cruel to keep me 
in suspense }”’ 

** Gabriel is all right now. The wound he 
received would have been nothing particular 
bat for the heat of the climate! ” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said Edith; 
and then there was a sob, and she burst into 
tears, 

Early next morning Charley hastened to 
tell Gabriel of his meeting with Edith, and 
how she had shed tears on hearing of his 
safety. 

‘You might forgive and forget?" observed 
Charley. 

‘I have nothing to forgive !"’ said Gabriel ; 
** but a man cannot always forget even if he 
desires to do 80.” 

“‘T am sure the girl loves you in her own 
heart. Come and see her to-day. I have her 
address |” 

Gabriel flatly refused to go and see Edith. 

He had resolved never to speak to ker 
again, but he was pleased she had shed tears 
on his account. Isidore had caused him 
great grief, and he was glad to be revenged 
upon another woman—a woman who had 
sent him an insulting message. 

‘‘ She told me that she never wished to see 
me again, and I'll not trouble her,” said 
Gabiiel. 

“I did not think that you had such a 
revengefaul spirit!” said Charley. 

“You forget that Iam only obeying my 
cousin’s commands,” replied Gabriel, thinking 
that Charley could make no answer to this. 

“I fully believe you are breaking her heart,” 
Charley said. 

‘* Women’s hearts are not so easily broken,” 
observed Gabriel with an incredulous smile, 
and then the subject dropped. 

Charley was a most clumsy fellow in some 
thiogs. In fact, he was asawkward as he was 
good-hearted. 

He had made up his mind to bring Edith 
and Gabriel together, for he believed that 
Gabriel loved the girl, although he would not 
own it. He went to see Edith at Dick Den. 
mead’s house many times, and at length 
suggested that Edith and Dick should pay 
Gabriel a visit. He had a good excuse, for 
Gabriel was still lame from his wound. The 
girl made no objection to this, and one morn- 
ing they all called upon him. 

While they were waiting on the steps Edith 
caught sight of Gabriel, who was standing at 
the window. She only had a glimpse of him 
for he drew back on seeing her. 

‘Mr, Thorne is not at home,” said the 
servant who opened the door ; and, deeply hurt 
and mortified, Edith tarned away. 

Charley was highly indignant at his friend’s 


conduct, and kept away from him for a whole 
week, greatly to Gabriel’s surprise. Then they 
met at a club, and were on their old terms 
again. ie 

‘You pat me in a very falee position,” 
observed Charley, in reproachful tones. 

*“*How?’’ 

“By refusing to eee your cousin when I 
brought her to your house. I did not think you 
would commit such an ungentlemanly action.” 

** You acted very wrongly in bringing her to 
me,” said Gabriel, quietly. ‘‘ You know very 
well my aversion to actresses.” 

*T am sure I acted for the best,” said 
Charley, as he rolled up a cigarette. ‘‘ How 
could I help doing all in my power to bring 
you together when I knew very well how 
deurly and truly she loves you? She is grow- 
ing thinner and paler day by day, and Dick 
Denmead is growing quite alarmed about her. 
The wear and tear of a theatrical life and 
the worry will kill her!” 

Gabriel listened politely to all Charley had 
to say, and when he had quite finished, de- 
clared him to be the best-hearted fellow in the 
wide world. 

‘“‘ Edith has had no end of offers,’’ ro- 
marked Charley ; ‘‘ but she will not accept the 
most eligible man!” : 

“Have you made a proposal?” asked 
Gabriel ; and then Charley laughed. 

Gabriel would have been very sorry to hear 
of Edith’s marriage. It would have inflicted 
much pain upon him if she had become a 
wife. How flattering it was to his self-love 
and vanitv that she remained unmarried for 
love of him! 

Gabriel had bought a portrait of Edith, 
which he very often looked at, and yet he kept 
from her determinedly. It was his fixed pur- 


OBe. 
P Hehadnot dared togoto the theatre in which 
she played, for fear that if he saw her again 
he might give way and speak to her. 

They were better apart, he told himself, for 
had he not been deceived by one woman, and 
were they notall alike? Gabriel was growing 
very cynical, and was ever ready to make some 
bitter remark against women. 

He talked about them in such a way that 
Charley grew quite indignant, and took up the 
cudgels in their defence, like the generous little 
fellow he was. ‘ , 

“ At all events, you can say nothing against 
your cousin Edith !” he said, triumphantly. 
“No one has ever dared to breathe a word 
against her, although she is a public character 
now!” 

“Have you ever heard me say anything 
against my cousin?” asked Gabriel. 

“You only say that she is headstrong snd 
obstinate, and has got the worst temper of any 
woman in the world!” : 

“Bat I never say anything against her 
moral character.” f 

“Simply because you can’t!" said Charley, 
defiantly. ? ’ 

And then Gabriel shook hands with his 
friend, and said ‘‘good-bye.” He was going 
down to Berner’s End to see his father an 
mother. The place no longer seemed £0 
pleasant to him as it used, although he was 
made very welcome. i 

May had been married since he had been 
in Egypt, and he missed,her greatly. _ 

The house was not half so cheerful without 
his sister, and he saw with sorrow that his 
mother was in a bad state of health. A friend 
had been killed during Gabriel’s accident. 

Gabriel had believed himself to be the one 
going to death when he had eaid good-bye ; and 
now this friend, living ia this qaiet country 
town, had been killed by a fall from his horse. 
Everything seemed so different to Gabriei 
that he was glad to get back to London. He 
reproached himself for this unnatural feeling 
when he wasinthetrain. 5 

Charley soon called upon him and told him 
all the fashionable gossip, and Gabriel 
listened to him listlessly enough. Then he 





contrived to speak of Edith, and Gabriel was 
giad, for he liked to hear news of her, although 
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= would not have liked anyone to know 
this. 

“TI think you ought to interfere in some 
way!’ said Charley, very abruptly. 

‘Interfere in what?” asked Gabriel. 

‘In this matter, in regard to your cousin 
Edith,” replied Charley. 

‘* My dear boy, for Heaven's sxke be more 
explicit!” observed Gabriel, who was reclin- 
ing on a couch; for the wound in the leg was 
not yet cured, and he liked to take matters 
easy when he could, like most of us. 

“Well, I hope you will not get in a very 
great temper when I tell you what has hap- 
pened,'’ observed Charley, bringing his chair 
nearer to the couch ; ‘‘ but you will be greatly 
provoked I knew, old fellow.” 

‘*I don't think my cousin Edith can anncy 
in any way,” said Gabriel, disdainfully. 

‘Bat Iam sure you ate too much of a 
gentleman not to bs annoyed when you hear 
of the saonoyance. Edith, has been subjected 
to,” said Charley. ‘ A wealthy scoundrel has 
been following her about on. every occasion, 
and sometimes when he has had opportunity 
has actually spoken to her. As last she has 
been compelled to go, to the police, and her 
annoyance has ceased.” 

“Jf the annoyance has ceased it ia all 
right,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ My 
sensible thing ta commplain to the police!” 

‘‘ But the car has. taken a most mean and 
cowardly revengs,"' said Charley, ‘‘ He is now 
spreading injurious reports. against one of the 
purest girls I. have ever known, He says 
things about Edith that would bring the blood 
to your faca, She.ia your cousin, you re- 
member, and it is. your daty.to protect her, 
although you have quarrelled.” 

Gabriel was often oblized to listen to re- 
proaches like this from Charley’s lips. Gabriel 
was rather astonished at. his friend's audacity, 
for he had never leetured him until lately. 

‘Tell me: the: name cf the wan who has 
dared to insule Edith?” said Gabricl showing 
his fine white: teeth, a habit. he had wken 
anacoyed. He’ spoke so quietly thas Caarley 
knew that he was beginning to lose his 
temper, 

“Valentine North,” 

“ Yes, I know him well by. sighi,”’ said 
Gabriel, rising from the couch. “I musi 
settle accounts with him at once.’’ 

** Don't de anything very desperate,” said 
Charley. 

** Edith’s honour is as dear to me as though 
ehe were my sister,’’ declared Gabrie!. ‘' No 
one shall dareto breathe a word against her 
fair fame.” 

‘* What do you intend to do?” 

“If I were a Frenchman I should have a 
duel!” caid Gabriel; “ bat I shall settle the 
inatter my own way.” 

Gabriel said no more on the subject, but 
Ciracley saw that he was greatly roused. “If 
he meets that little beast I pity him,’’ Charley 
thongbt. On that evening Gabriel seemed 
ia the best and highest of spirits. Haand his 
friend dined together, and then looked in at 
the Promenade Concerts for an hour or two, 
jas to pass the time, and after this tarned 
into their club. 

Charley and Gabriel were pxssing the time 
very pleasantly xt the club, when suddenry w& 
loud voice fell ucen both their earsvand Edith 
Thorne’s name: was mentioned. Gubriel re: 
cognieed the voice. Charisv wanted to goand 
warn Valentine North of his danger, but his 
— seized him by the arm, and bade bim 
is still, 

‘“‘T want to hear what he has to say,” ewid 
Gabriel. 


cousin did a. 





He hed a frown cn his face that Charley did | 


not like. 
What Valentine North had to say was zome- 
thing that made Gabriel’a broad chest heave 


were ever ever uttered against a young 
woman. 

There was a psculiar twitch on Gabriel's 
lips when he ross to his feet. Very slowly he 
walked across to the little group that had 
gathered round Valentine North. 


‘‘Ba good enough to repeat tite ‘calanmies’ 


you have jast uttored against a lady,” said 
Gabriel Tuorne, in tones of repressed: passion. 

Everyone looked at Gabriel, and there’ was 
an ominous silence — the calm before the 
storm. 

There was going to be a scene. 

' Valentine turned very red, and’ ‘at thet 
moment wished almost that he could: sink 
into the earth. 

“T am dnly saying what F know to be true,” 
replied Vaientine North. “She is no worse 
and no bétter than awy other actress. “They 
are a free and-easy*lot.”” 

‘** You'll have to own that ‘your told’ a cruel 
and urmecessary lie,” said Gabriel; panting for 
breath, 

“Are-yon interested in the lady?” asked 
Valentine North. 

* Jast a little,” sxid Gabriel Thorne, speak- 
ing very slowly and distinctly; so that every 
one in the room could hear what he said’; “ for 
the young lady. ia question is my cousin, for 
whom I have every reason to respect.” 

The answer was a most. unexpected ong, 
and Valentine North grew mors and more 
confused, for he found himself in a hornet’s 


nesé. 

‘* Indeed fhe said. “Iwas not aware of 
that fact,” 

‘TF you had heen aware that the lady had 
some one to protect her,’ said Gabriel Thorm, 
with a look of noble, manly indignation on bis 
face, ‘‘you would never have profaned her 
name with your coward lips. No, you took 
advantage of her helplessness, her apparent 
isolation, to revile one who rejected your un- 
welcome advances with scorn.” 

“ Coms-now,.” said North, trying to talk big 
and looking little. ‘*Come now, I say, you are 
using strong language.” 

“I cannot use an. epithes lesa strong when I 
speak.to's car like you,” said Gabriel, Thorne, 

** T had batter go, said North, trembliag from 
head: to foot, and turning a:palish colonr—the 
colour.a youth turrs after smoking his first 
cigar. 

** Before you quii.this room,” said Gabriel 


“Thorne, planting his stalwart baek against 


the door, “ befora you pass into the passage 
you must write an acknowledgment that you 
have fabricated wicked sianders againsi my 
cousin, You shall write this, and sign the 
document with your name.” 

“I can'tdothat. Lknowmoreabout Edith 
than you do,” said Valentine, 

His inselent use of his cousin's Christian 
name, his wicked inonuendos, maddened 
Gabriel. Scarcely had the words lefs his lips 
when Gabriel strack ont, histing Valentine 
right between theeyes. He fell down, stunned 
and bleeding. 

For a moment every. one thought that 
Valentine was dead, but Gabriel cared not if 
he had killed him. Gubriel was a man of 
herculean bnild,and had never undermined 
his glorious strength by recsleas. dissipation. 
Valentine had no. more.chance against him 
than a mouse with a cat, 

Valentine was.lifted to his feet. aad placed 
on # chair, aod elowly came to his senses, 
Ha ssid not a word, but when. he had snfii- 
ciently recovered staggered oat of the reom. 

The men: in the club gathered round 
Gabriel and shook hands. with him, and all 
declared that he was perfectly right in what 
he bad done. Valentine never showed him- 
self in the clab again, for he knew he would 


| have the cold shoulder. 


with rage; and the steady grey eyes tura as | 


dark asnight. He was almost terrisie in his 


anger, and Charley really felt frightened az to! 


how the matter would erd. 
Valentine North attered the fonles* lies that 


(To be concluded next week.) 








We epeak of educating our children; do-we 


_ know that-our childres also educate us? 


i 


—_. 


FACETIA. 
—o— 


A centLeman of colour—A painter. 

Gora out with the tied —Tae wedding party 
leaving the church; 

Atrex i¢tike the man in a hurry. When 
he leaves he makes geod use of his limbs, 

Some men are good because goodness pays 
best, and then, again, some are good for uc. 
thing. 

No wonder there are fo. many unhappy 
marriages when the “beat man” never gets 
the bride. 

Ir is one of. the. peculiarities of things ia 
general that. the freshest..men generally teil 
the stalest stories. 

Ronaway couple: ia! Kentucky to: minister - 
‘Will you join. us?’’ Minister: ‘* Thanks; 
I don't care if Ido.” —American Paper. 

A Lonvon girl attended a cooking school, 
and’ became so infatuated’ with the culinary 
art that she married a supe. 

Miss Sorry: “ If you wieh to retsin a man’s 
love, what would you do?” Mes. Golightly: 
“Permit him to marry some other woman.” 

Lavunpry women. are the most humble and 
forgiving beings on earth. The more cuffs 
you give them the more they will do for you. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE KBBPER announces.in one 
ofthe papers that he has ‘a. ccttage to let 
containing eight. reoms and.an acre of Jand.” 

Youne: Man: ‘* Wili:you give assent to my 
matriage with: your daughter,sie?’’ Oid Man 
(firmly): “No; sir; not a cent.’ —aAmerican 
Paper. 

A rrucan wife said to the doctor, who waa 
cutting open the shirt of her husband who bad 
juet fullen from spoplexy, ‘‘ Piease cat along 
the séam, doctor.” 

“Don't call'me *ducky,’ Johu,” said a fat 
bride to her husband; “it’s too suggestive.” 
& Woy, precious?” ‘Because ducks always 
waddle, you know.” ; 

Ty you want to see an expression of eevera 
simplicity and childlike innoceuce in a man’s 
face, watch him when he gets change for haif- 
a crown out of « florin, 

A Yanxer. who had a.Jand-slide of about a 
million tons come down on his cow psature, 
posted the following siga om the débris; “' A 
new lot jast receiv: For sale. cheap,’ 

He: ‘‘L hear thateour. mutaal friend, Miss 
Elderly, has married a corm doctor.” She: 
‘“* Yes, she has succeeded at last in) getting a 
rman at her icet.. How romantic she is!” 

A neat proposal of marriags was made by a. 
young man the othernight. Hesaid: ‘Now, 
Misa Smythe, you say you have tea thousand 
pounds in your own name; why not prt them 
in mine?” 

Youre Parsrcraw (to patient): “What you 
need is exercise, eit. Youshouid wetk tere.” 
Patient (searching for his purse): ‘How 
much, young man? I walked all last mighs 
with the baby.” 

Mr. Hau (the eminent tragedian): “ Tbe 

dramatic profession ia this country, my dear 
sir, is making rapid strides.'’ Dear Sir (very 
much impressed): ‘‘ Yes; I scppose it bas to 
ub times, to get out of the way of trains.” 
__ Maanra, dear,” said Janes, “at what time 
in.the day was I born?” ‘' At two o'clock in 
the morning.” ‘And at what time was I 
born?” asked Jack. ‘‘ Not.untileight o'clock.’’ 
“ Ab,” cried Janet, “my birthday’s longer 
than yours!" ‘ Well,” said Jack, “ what's 
the use of being born before it’s time to get 
a 2? ” e 
, Humorous Breyities. 

A recentiy published bock on. etiquette 
says: '‘ Endeavenr to-select your guests with 
a sense of fitness. Taoat is, do not invite & 
fat man to a slim dinner.” 

‘*Can February March?” aeked:tke punter. 
with asickly smile. ‘ Perbaps rot,’ 1e2 ied 
j the qtiet man, “ bat April May.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Duchers of Edinburgh travelled. to 
England by way of Marseilles, and Paria, 
where she spent a. couple of days.. Qn. the 
evening of her arrival there she drove-in: tie 
Bois de Boulogne; and the: Perisiang, with 
whom it ia de rigueur toadmire a Rossian, went 

n raptares over her good looks, She.is cer- 
tainly looking very, well just now,.and.mourn: 
ing suite: her st of face and figure, 
harmonising with the hyper-stateliness of de- 
meanour,, which is her. especial characteristic. 
She left for. Coburg on Taesday evening, 
where she joined her chilren preparatory to: 
bringing them. all'to England. 

THE most surprising wedding of thisiyear 
will be farnished by :a. couple Te ean claim 
British. Royal descent. twice: over. The 
Dac d'Aosta is a direct’ descendant of our 
Charles I, and can be recommended ‘as an 


object.of worship.to adorars of the Stnart line, | The number of 


Princess Leotitia; hig niece and fianeée; oan 
trace back her lineage to King, George II. of 
England, through the marriage of her grand. 
father, Jerome Bonaparte, with a Princess of 
Wurtemberg. The-one difficulty. here is, that 
the Dake: tried' on a. strange crown. once 
baieass ae (“+ 4 prety fit; so; instead of 
cending.t ritish regalia a-begging,. perha 
the best plan. of: this ations: wamtht Wp = 
feather ‘the nesta of its home-made Royals 
ctill more and. more, lest they should take to 
themselves wings and fly away. 

Tse marriage of a Princess is slways a 
Celightfal topic of conversation’ to the femi: 
nine portion of the community where she 
residea; buta Princess. who is; going, to. wed 
her own-uncle isan affair that bas a-piquancy 
of virtnous ecandal abont it that is quite 
irresistible and doubles. tha: pleasure. of dis- 
cussing the embroideries and. laces, the silks 
end. velveta, and glorified chiffons generally, 
that go to make up the troussean! The 
gowned old women of the otter eex who 
preside over the municipality, or, in other 
words the conscript fathers of Turin, are not 
behindhand in these discussions, bat have 
given-ordera for a suitable wedding, gift to ba 
prepared. It.is to he a costly casket, designed 
and.executed by native artists, 

‘“SURPRISE PantrEs,” says Modern. Society, 
have quite superseded “ surprise packets,” and 
the latest * rise” was. the marriage of the 
Dake of Mariborengh.to Mrs, Lilian Warren. 
Hamersley, née Price, and.it is to be Hoped 
that his Grace has at last found the pearl cf 
reat. “ Price,” Wesay surprise, as not ong 
of the family was aware of the event taking 
pince. However, one need never be surprised 
at anything that a. Churchill may do, but 
this marriage of the divorced Duke has gone 
far. to create a sensation among his.friends in 
London, and came quite as unexpected news 
to Lord Randolph, for the Dake assnred his 
family and friends most serionaly, when last 
in.town, that there wes abeolntely no trath in 
aby rumours as regards these oft-epoken:of 
nuptials, 

Tue Duc d‘Anmele has shown that a des. 
cendant of Louis Philippe can actuaily give, 
and give right royally, as well as take; and 
the fact of his having done eo wonld add to 
his nephew's credentials, as pretender to a 
throne. The Comte should make believe to 
be highly delighted that so much. property 
bas been made over to that beloved country 
which he aspires to rule. Madaue la 
Comtesse rakes a surprising picture in one 
of her latest photographs, ah English one, 
Her flat fringe is dispoged in gladiator style, 
and the reat of her bair is twisted so closely 
that you might thick ehe had cut it short, 
Her attire conveys the impression tkat she 
bad borrowed her husband's coat, coilar, 
scarf, and pin, and worn them as a joke, 

Batworat will be unusually gay doring the 
autumn. A succession of Reyal. visitors will 
journey to the northern palace and enjoy Her 
Majesty's hospitality. 


ot the United 
5,754 owt. from: New 'Zealand: 





STATISTICS. © 


Imports oF Darky Propuce.—Daring- April 
we imported 160.470 cwt. of butter against 
131,863 owt. for thesams month of last. year, 
the above total..inclading. 21 256cwt.. from 
Sweden, against 13,513 owt., 69,160 owt, from 
Denmark 
Germany against 17,962 cwt., 15,708 ews) from 
Holland against 19,582 cwt., and 22,080 owt: 
from: France against 31,659 cwt.. The quantity 


of margarine received. from Holland alone 
-dnzing. the month was 83,707 cwt. against 
$9,226 cwt., the, tosal. imports.cf that article 
being’ 91,200 cwt. against 96,542 owt. The 


imports of cheese for the month comprised 


(23,339 cwt. from Holland as compared with 


27,405 cwt., 32,347 owt. from the Atlantic ports 
States.against 26,624 cwt.,, and 
against 04 awt., 
the total béing 66,307 cwt. against 59/882 ows. 


reckoned, reins, dame rt came to 
963-916 gains $11,658, the following figures, 
reprecenting great hundreds, showing our main 
sources of ceupply for the month and the cor- 
responding paré of last year:—Germany, 
394 931 against’ 207,380; France, 348.617 
against 388,382; Belgium, 173,954 against 
139 243; and: Denmark, .42,934.against 66,329, 





GEMS: 

Wir is brashwood; jadgment is: timber. 
The one gives the greatest flame; the other 
yields the most durable heat; agd both to- 
gether make the hest-fire, 

Loox,” said Lord Chesterfield; “in the 
face of the person to.whom you are speaking, 
if you wish to knowhis real sentiments, for 
he can command his words: more easily than 
his countenance.”’ 

Tue study of literature. nourishes youth, 
entertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces 
adversity, is delightful at. home, unobtrusive 
abroad, desertens not by day nor by night, in 
journeying nor‘in retirement, 

A man who possesses.every other title to 
our reepect except that of courtesy is in 
danger of forgetting them'all. A rude manner 
renders its owner always liable to-affeont. He 
is never without: dignity who: avoids wound- 
ing the dignity of others, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SyowriaKe Caxzes.—Half a. cup each of butter 
and lard, two cups powdered. sugar, one cup 
milk, whites of five eggs, and three cups flour, 
flavour with vanilla, and bake in small ting, 

Cocoanut Macarooxs —Take equal parks of 
desiccated cocoanut and powdered sngar, and 
mix with the beaten whites of two eggs until 
they form a thick paste; bake on buttered 
paper uutil a pale brown colour. 

Cocoanut Brean Pupptxa —One cupful of 
bread crumbs, two eggs, ous-half cupful of 
desiccated. cocoanut, one pint of milk, five 
tablespoonfals of sugar; after the puddinghae 
become hot in the oven add a tablespoonful of 
butter; serve with cream or rich milk 
flavoured. 

Srrawnenry Sbontcaxe,—One-half pound 
sugar, ove-quarter pound butter, five beaten 
eggs,.two tableepou.fola of miik,. one-half 
peund of flonr, one: 1exspoonf: 1 baking- powder. 
Bake: in: a equare- pan, and while hot cut 
through with a sharp knife, and place sugared 
berries between. Serve with cream. This 
receipt makes a:very nice jelly roll. 

Stewen Kipyzers.—Trim away the fat, skin 
and,cut cach kidney into thin slices, put: the 
slices-in:a-stewpan, dredging: them first with 
flour; then put ite two ounces: of butter, salt 
and pepper.; Jet them.stew ten minutes; then 
add.two glaszes of claret. and the juice of a 
lemon, In'tem minutes the kidneys may be 
served in ity sauce with chopped parsley. 


against 43;364ewt., 25,08L owt. from: 


imported daring, April’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre metric system’ is new ths only legal 
syatenmr of weights and measures for abont 
four-hundred and ten millions.of people—tie 
only prominent exceptions to its general uss 
being im Russia, the United States, and.Great 
Britain; inthe last two of which indeed its 
use is authorized, although not generally 
adopted, 

Wixp ROLLED enowballs are often noticed on 
the prairies in Dakota and Wyoming, U.S.A. 
The force of the storm rounds the magres of 
snow 48 neatly ag, an industrious schoolboy, 
and.frequently millions of these natural snow- 
balls: may be seen whirling abont,. some the 
siza(of an orange, others like a cannonbell, 
and some as big as a prize pumpkin. 

A cvntovs Oriental manner of determining 

tenure:relates: to small pieces of State 
ands situated between the boundaries of 
villages in Asia “Minor. One of the villagers, 
standing the steps of a mosque, calls ont 
at. the: top. of his voice, the point beyond 
which his voice cannot be heard being the 
limit of the village property. At the neigh- 
bonring village the same performance is gore 
through, and: the land between belongs to the 
State. 

A Bre Crstom—The women of tho 
better classes of India never show their faces, 
It is true, says) a. recent writer, that somo 
travellers speak of their peeping from behind 
their latticed- windows. Bat from what I have 
seen and.can Jearn from people who have long 
lived here, such. coqnetries are only indulged 
inv by’ Nautch: girls (dancing girls).of a low 
order; or by astill worse class, The educe- 
tion..cf' a. women ig such that she honésily 
thinks herself degraded should she permit her 
face to be seen by a man; rarely is it done, 
even:to: a. father-in-law or a brother-in-law, 
especially if the brother:in-law be older than 
her husband.. A well to do Hindoo, with six 
brothers, who were all younger than. himeelf, 
told me he had seldom ever seen the face of a 
single one of his sisters-in-law, and when ho 
had done so it was under peculiar. circum- 
etances religiously permiseible, ‘This thing i4 
not eimply.a.social custom, but it is mixed tp 
with their religions requirements. Religion 
has a very powerfal hold even on the men, 
who are generally more or less educated, for 
now common. schools prevail throughont the 
country. But the women are uneducated 
except in. religious rites and duties. With 
them their religion is all despotic and power- 
ful, leading them.in, the past to the barning 
faneral pyres of their dead husbands. 


Tur Eanra ro Dr rrom Orv Acz.—The aco 
of the eartlnis placed by some at five hundred 
ovillion years, and still others of late time 
among them the Duke of Argyll, piace it at 
tem million:yearsa, knowing what proc:s:e3 i' 
has gone throvgh. Other planets go throcg!s 
the same process. The reason that other 
planets differ so much from the earth is that 
they are ia.a.much earlier or later stage ct 
existence. The earth must become old. 
Newton surmiezed, although he conld give no 
reason forit; that the earth would'et one time 
lose all its water and becomedry, Since thea 
ithas been found that Newtou was. correct. 
As the earth Keevs cr0ling it will become 
porcus, and cavities. will-be formed in the in- 
tertor,. which will take in the water, [t is 
estimated that the water diminishes at the 
rate of about:the thickness of a-sheet of writivg 
peperexch year. At this rate, in six million 
years the water will have sunk a mile, and ia 
fifteen million years the water will have dia- 
appeared from the face of the globe. The 

rogen and oxygen in the atmosphere are 
diminishing all the time. It isin an inappre- 
ciable: degree, bot the time.will come when 
the air will’ be so thin that no creature 4 
know can breathe and live; the time will coma 
when. the world.camnot support life. Thar 
will be the period: of old age, and then wil 
come death. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. P.—To make the sauce required in large quantities, 
mix together two gallons of mushroom catsup, two 
gallons of walnut catsup, one gallon of soy, one pound of 
garlic, and six poun 8 of sprats. Boil for fifteen 
—— strain and bottle. 


M. D.—London contains about 1,200 places of worship, 
500 of which belong to the Church of England, 180 to the 
Wealeyans and Methodists, 120 to the Independents, 140 
to the Baptists, 50 to the Roman Catholics, and about 
200 to other denominations. 


G. Lee emt bm mag teeny: Sapnrs g| 
and this, and sometimes Your Grace, was the manner of 


add Henry VIIL; but about the close of the 
rei e last mentioned , the title of Highness 
wue Grace was absorbed in ‘at of Majesty. 


B. 8.—We decline giving any advice. The subject » 
too delicate for the interference of a stranger, howev 
well intentioned. Consult your nearest relative, or, if tt 
omen Sewn ee er. You are to be 
and we — your distress, though we cannot 
offer any opinion. 

L. D.—1. The panorama was the invention of Robert 
Barker. In 1788 he exhibited at Edinburgh a view of 
that city, it being the first picture of the kind. He 
then commenced similar exhibitions in London, and 

build commodious 


in Leicester Square. He died in 1806. 2. Banvard’s 
Panorama of the Miasiesippi was completed about 1846. 
It was without precedent in dimensions. 


B. L.—The name of ‘‘ Merry pe gg ee ” was first ioe i 
to a droll and eccentric ee ee name was 
Andrew Borde, who lived in the reign of ey VIIL, 
and who, on some occasions, on account of his f; acetious 
manners and good humour, appeared at court in 1547. 
He used to attend markets and fairs, and harangue the 
people. The name is now used for buffoon, or one who 
makes sport for others ; ap meay Cro in ~<a one who 
attends a mountebenk or quack doctor. 


A. D.—Although ne like the young canatlenion pretty 
well, you are clearly not at all in love with mae, as we 
judge from your consulting us on the subject of kissing ; 
so, under the circumstances, we advise you to keep your 
kisses for some young men whom will Prog still 
better. Your two friends will not any the less of 
you on account of your reticente, whatever they say. 
Flowers, books ‘and such trifies are more appropriate 
= between young people of opposite sexes than 
jewellery. 


J. N.—1. Velvet skirts are made with the nap running 
up. 2. Nothing can be done te remedy silk that wears 
glossy. This is eg result of glycerine having been used 
in the making of the silk. glycerine ofmes out. 
You might try s: off the glossy parts with er 
warm borax and water, a piece of the goods. 
Watch-pockets are put up. the outside of a. 
instead of being set in, asfurmerly. 4. A crimson plush 
underskirt with a satin overdress would make 
you an elegant 


L. D.—‘‘ Bear and forbear ” is all well enough, but it 
argues a kind of negative es where it entails a 
ceaseless submission t2 others’ or tyranny. A 
proper self-assertion is equally a hte and a duty where 
your privileges are abridged and your meth ques- 
tioned. Since you have succeeded in discovering that 
the motive of the tyranny is selfish and sordid you cer- 
tainly will be “justified” in resenting it. If the busi- 
ness is to your taste, and there is profit in it, better 
pursue it without a partner and thus be independent. 


Lepa.—Pocahontas did not marry Capt. John Smitb, 
whose life she saved. She was wedded to an English- 
man named John Rolfe. Before her cc, Wi she was 
baptized, receiving the name of Rebecca. wy Panne 
visited her in London, after saluting him, sh: 

— her face and hid it in her hands, and der mn y 

position for several hours. She had been taught to 
believe | that Smith was dead. Her husband was a party 
to the deception, he thinking that she would never 
marry him while Smith was ving. She left one son, 
Thomas Rolfe, who became in Virginia a person of dis- 
tinction. 


Cc. L V.—There was such a person as Eugene Aram. 
Hewas born in England in 1704. He enjoyed a remark- 
able reputation for extensive scholarship, acquired 
under the greatest difficulties, his family being very 
poor. While serving as a schoolmaster he became im- 
plicated in a robbery committed by a man named Daniel 
Clarke, but was discharged for lack of evidence. He 
went immediately to London, and Clark disappeared 
mysteriously at the same time. Twenty-five years 
afterwards Aram was arrested and tried for the murder 
of Clark. He was convicted and hanged. After his 
conviction he confessed his guilt, and attempted suicide, 
but was discovered in time to frustrate his purpose. 


J. J. L.—A flirt—or, more correctly, a coquette, for 
the term flirt is sadly abused— is a woman who deliber- 
ately tries to win mea's love for the express purpose of 
rejecting it and triumphing over her victims. You may 
receive attentions and favours from a dozen gentlemen 
without being a flirt; and it is arrant nonsense to say 
that a girl should receive attentions from no gentleman 
unless she expects to marry him, or to suppose that 
every man who acts the gallant toa young lady is going 
to ask her to marryhim. A lady may receive attentions 
from many gentlemen and treat them all with such equal 
consideration that not one can deem himself preferred 
above the otners. But when she does distinguish one 
with her favour, and so virtually says to her friends, 
this is the man of them all I love, she should be very 
sure of her own heart, 





Sopaiz.—To restrain excessive pe tion use the 
following : Water, 2 ounces; diluted sulphuric acid, 40 
Sivlencoat Ly: — of ‘lavender, 2 drachms, take a 

‘ul twice o day. 


N. E.—In calling upon a person living in an hotel, it 
is customary to stop in the visitors’ room and send your 
card to their rooms. Among very in’ friends this 
formality is generally dispensed with. 

M. P:—Flowers, seed, bees and rapier Seve oll pooved 
profitable in the right hands ; but there is no pleasant 
occupation which can be taken up by every 
woman with a fair prospect of success. 


Cc. H. H.—It wuts bekearetitete ay hy through 
the medium of these columns, the manner in which 
the music described should be played. No one but an 
experienced teacher could impart a information. 


bted 
found only im the rocks of the chalk parla. 


THE LOVERS’ WALK. 


WHEN we went out ‘a Maying” 
In the mild month of the year, 
I heard a soft voice saying, 
What no one else shoul ‘hear 
“We have been long delaying 
Our wedding day, my dear.” 


I felt the blush rec: 

I tried to seem unheeding, 
Bug wore the mask in vain ; 
For he was tly leading 
Me through the lovers’ 
2 nature all arouud me 


ited ——- said, ah 
wu groun 
P blossoms 


ant 
Pointed to 

Whose did confound me— 
*2was “ Now's the time to wed.” 


Even the birds were singing, 
So it did seem to me, 
Of love ; and there came 


The mes it was bringing 
T esi wed from abe bove, 


Seaire beaeeeee 
oi ves CO’ = 
With balm Winks oot biowing 
Whisp'rin of love to 65 3 
And yd fi face was “a 
The heart’s deep mystery. 


Now we go out together, 
When ite broad skies are fair ; 
His ie poesenen, like good weather, 
Is welcome everywhere 
i. two oo of a" 
e are a happy . 
6. WV. B. 


A. D. Bs ee find an agreeable person in 
private society, who seems desirous of making your 
acquaintance, there is no objection to your meeting his 
advances half-way, —_ a formal introduction may 
not have taken is presence in your friend’s 
house should be a -~b. ant, pramate for his respect- 
ability, as otherwise he would not be there. 


Cc. 8.—1. & quetionen & ne bond to dance the first 
set after su the lady whom he takes into 
i. ey BH it is usual to do so. 2. A 

use her discretion about asking her escort to 
pom hy If, on account of the lateness of the hour or 
any other cause, she does not wish a visit just then, she 
may dismiss her escort, with a politely ex wish 
to see him soon. 8. There is no rule app to all 
cases. A lady should endeavour to make her visitors 
understand that their calls are welcome and agreeable. 


sage tala seliSger next hate Aago“of the 
— e next ger: e 
r hand. 2 The wedding ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. 8. Among the Hebrews the 
wedding ring was formerly worn on the first finger, ” 
now even they have conformed to the general usage. 
Tae question of giving engagement and wohiinn shies 
is so old that its (a4 now be a deter- 
mined. One accoun is that y bargain it 
was usual to give pont kay a pledge and token, and 
as nothing could be more easil; it, or more 
securely kept than a ring, this evans K token always 
Gacther explanstion fa, thes ss ‘tke msem tn marying 
Another ex as man in marry 
the woman made her the mistress of his house, he 
handed her his ring, which in early times was used as a 

signet, in place of writing the ae nnd so denoted the 
trust and confidence he reposed in his bride. 





N. 8.—You did very woes in marrying without tell. 
ing just how you stood fin » and you make a 
mistake in not a ng wife into your confidence in 


our business enterprise. ou can do now is 
Sock hard and energetically, cae to beas gooda Seshens 
as possible. 


Ww. C. W. —. have heard of such an invention as 
carriage-wheel made from saw-dust. It consists of an 
irop rim seven inches in diameter by half an inch thick, 
fitted with a w yao portioned hub, the space between 
filled with pine saw-dust, p in 80 compactly 

t it is said a pressure of twenty-three tons a plied 
"ho hub failed tod to aevelep the least sign of Weaknens, 


P. D.—Common "indy to tako ber out such points. 
you call for ong Sek take out —— it is 
of cou rse, to ask she wishes to 


‘or hat and 

arrival is announced, and come 
down stairs ready to go out. If the lady wishes to talk 
a@ little before oorting. she may ask to take your hat, 
if that is a customary attentio n to ordinary visitors in 


mi 


. M. W.—1. Henry VIIL had six wives, viz., Catha- 
of yymour, Anne of 


ane 
ore, Se Howard and Catharine Par r, who sur- 
Seas Ham, dene Gepeppes, dud % same deg ond 
ane our a » and 
Anna Boleyn and Colarion Howard were beheaded. 
not person or persons from whom 
you could obtain “ready-made” essays or orations. It 


would be advisable to write such articles yourself, and 
not depend upon the productions of other people's 


G. F. M.—So many little children are given to the 
habit you mention that some mothers regard it as a kind 
of matter-of-course and do not treat it with severity of 


oe before deciding to engage herself 


you 4 
Without diving her up 0.006 other friends, work hard, 
cultivate your mind, and then if in a few years, when 
you are both old enough to know your own minds, she 
accepts you, you will have the satisfaction of knowin 
that she and you are acting on deliberate judgment, an 
have a better chance of happiness than if you had been 
engaged at seventeen. 


W. V.—Since you have chosen y profession and 
have been qeareatel in it, it is Be y doubtful if you 
could wholly abandon it. Mpeg ae De, if you wish to 
visit your parents, it would be inform 
them of your intentions, and so open a way to their 

good wishes. ‘they receive you, po Hl the 

whole matter in detail, and show them that it is a per- 

honourable manner of gaining a livelihood, and 

iarly adapted to your tastes. Doubtless they will 

sotladactosily? adjusted of thinking, a ai will 
adjusted in-this mann 


pes F.—Such matters gees on the Tibless ol the 

young lady. = es of 
the cases mentioned, if the gentleman is o: sitin 
terms with her family, and tt she wishes fmt to cal 
again, it would Ry anv ded her to invite him to do so. 
Or if she though’ t politeness required her to extend 
that favour to , 8he would be at liberty to do so. 
When a gentleman’ accompanies a lady home at a late 
hour, it is not customary for her to invite him in; and 
if she does do so, it is understood to be a mere matter 
of form, and the gentleman politely declines to accept 
the invitation. 


C.—The gentleman referred to seems only to be 

ing @ selfish desire on his part to win your ad- 
Pa forgetting that in so doing he prevents you 
from making an acc ble match with some one who 
would be more e tious in wooing you. Doubtless 
you have shown too plainly that ng a love him, and 
on that account he does not apprecia You should 
be more circumspect in your ore and let him under- 
stand that your _— 8 cannot be trampled upon in 
such a ds to marry. you, it should 
be so stated, and — you will know how to act towards 
him. Do not allow avy undue freedom on his part until 
such time as he shall be entitled thereto. 
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